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Ml HE children of America today are asking 
the question: ‘What shall I do next?’ 
‘What shall I do next?’ because their par- 

ents are asking at the same time, “Where do we 

go from here?’ 


“The under-privileged child is the child whose 
father answers the question: ‘What shall we do 
next?’ by giving him a dollar for a mechanical 
toy, or twenty-five cents to go to the movies. 


“The privileged child is the child whose father 
puts in his hands the tools to do his own work, 
to make his own radio, to carry on with some- 
thing that is of interest, to form his own enter- 
tainment.”’°—William Mather Lewis. 
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—~AND THE DEAFENED SHALL HEAR 


LIEBER OSCILLATOR 
When the tiny gold button is pressed to the 
bone back of the ear, 80% of the deafened 
can hear with ease—clearly, in full volume 
and without distortion. 


THROUGH BONE CONDUCTION, THE HAPPINESS OF 
HEARING CAN BE RESTORED TO FOUR OUT OF FIVE 





80°° of the deafened have good bone 
conductivity, and their internal hear- 
ing organs are in most cases normal. 
That means that four out of five 
who are hard of hearing can know 
again the happiness of joining in the 
talk of those around them, of music 
and the theatre. 

This miracle is accomplished by 
the tiny Lieber Oscillator. Sound 
waves are received by a small but 
efficient transmitter hidden by cloth- 
ing, and are converted by the Lieber 


A ddress- 


Oscillator into mechanical vibrations 
which are carried by cranial bones 
directly to the internal hearing organ. 
This sound is detoured around the 
impairment causing deafness. Even 
the most delicate shadings of the 
voice are heard without distortion 
or effort. 

A trial will show instantly whether 
or not vou have good bone conduc- 
tivity. Let us tell you where to have 
a demonstration, and about our trial 


offer. 


Room 34-E 


SONOTONE CORPORATION 


19 West 44th Street, New York City 
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The Congress at Trenton 


NLY one complaint of the International Congress on the Education of the 

Deaf, held at the New Jersey School for the Deaf June 18-23, has been 

heard—that it was impossible to be in several places at once! The section 
meetings, as well as the general sessions in the auditorium, were of such high 
quality that making a choice involved a constant conflict. Exceptions to the rule 
of general excellence were very few. 

As an international gathering, the congress left much to be desired, for only 
a handful of foreign countries found themselves able to send representatives, but 
this fact was offset to a large extent by the surprising and gratifying attendance 
from the United States and Canada. About eight hundred delegates were regis- 
tered, and it was estimated that the total attendance reached approximately one thou- 
sand. The largest group came from Belleville, Ontario. 

A spirit of friendly rivalry between the participating organizations (the 
American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, the Conven- 
tion of American Instructors of the Deaf, the Society of Progressive Oral Advocates, 
and the Conference of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf) no doubt con- 
tributed to the general success, for each organization assumed responsibility for a 
certain part of the program, one covering the topic of language teaching, one speech 
and lip reading, one the discovery and training of residual hearing, one tests and 
measurements, etc. An unusually large number of “outside” speakers took part, 
some bringing genuine inspiration and a broadening of interests; some, we hope, 
taking away with them new light on our problems. 

In addition to the papers and discussions, there was a variety of practi- 
cal demonstration work in classroom teaching, whose popularity was attested 
by the steady attendance. The newest method of approach to the deaf child’s mind, 
Miss Alcorn’s tactile method, was outstanding among these, drawing such crowds 
that extra demonstration periods were requested. There were also demonstrations 
of language teaching as developed in various schools, of acoustic work, of speech 
development and correction, of lip reading, silent reading, history, geography, 
arithmetic, primary grade work, pre-school classes, teaching by motion pictures, 
activity projects, etc. 

Among the sectional groups were the following: Principals and Supervising 
Teachers, Health and Physical Education, Vocations (for boys and girls), Art, and 
Field and Social Work. There were also many special entertainments, such as a cos- 
tume pageant, motion pictures showing the work of various schools for the deaf, an in- 
ternational costume and flag drill, a basketball game between two championship 
teams, a circus with some splendid acrobatic stunts, and a special dinner and enter- 
tainment for the “Little Paper Family,” not to mention a delightful drive to Asbury 
Park and a dinner there at the Berkeley-Carteret Hotel. 

Publication of such a large volume of proceedings seemed doubtful at one 
time, but a plan is afoot to accomplish it, and orders at $2.00 each are being 


taken by the New Jersey School. 


Credit is due the program committee from each organization, and especially 
to the host of the Congress, Mr. Alvin E. Pope, Superintendent of the New Jersey 
School, to Mrs. Pope, and to the faculty and staff of that institution. The handling 
of a convention of such dimensions is no small achievement, and it was accom- 
plished with scarcely a hitch, in spite of the fact that the attendance was nearly 
double the number expected—JosEPHINE B. TimBeRLAKE, Editor. 
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This Month’s Contributors 


As has often been noted in the VoLta 
Review, Germany has schools for the hard of 
hearing as well as for the deaf. Robert 
Stobschinski is a teacher in one of them. 
His article is of especial interest because it 
deals with the Jena method as applied to 
speech, whereas we in America have been 
thinking of it only as applied to lip reading. 


E. Drouot, a professor in the National 
Institute for Deaf-Mutes, Paris, has given 
a very gracious permission for the republica- 
tion in the Votta Review of his account of 
his interesting visit to the world-famous 
Suzanne Lavaud. Miss Lavaud’s success 
should be an inspiration to deaf student 
everywhere. 


Laura Davies Holt has had personal ex- 
perience with both deafness and poetry writ- 


ing, and thus is particularly appreciative of 
her subject in this issue. 


It often falls to the lot of Harriet Mon- 
tague of the Volta Bureau staff to answer 
inquiries from students of sociology. From 
the depths of this experience, backed by her 
research in preparation for the revision of 
“The Story of Lip Reading,” she has pre- 
pared a condensed sketch of the history of 
the education of the deaf in America, which 
should be most useful for ready reference. 


Elizabeth Daniel is Assistant Principal of 
the Beverly School for the Deaf, Beverly, 
Mass., and a frequent contributor to the 
Votta ReEvIEw. 


Ivar M. Ingvarsson and Grace A. McClel- 
lan have been introduced in recent numbers. 
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The Jena Method Applied to Speech 


By Ropert STOBSCHINSKI! 
Abridged and Translated from the German by Jacob Reighard 


N 1925, Karl Brauckmann, director 
and owner of the Jena Home and Day 
School for children with impaired 
hearing, published two booklets on the 
problems of lip reading and the methods 
of teaching it.* His ideas instantly made 
vocal a lively conflict of opinion. Oppo- 
nents rejected the method forthwith or 
treated it with ridicule. The more op- 
timistic hoped to get from it unlimited 
help, even in those hopeless cases that 
had resisted all efforts of older methods. 
Since then, the conflict has abated. For, 
in the first place, optimists have real- 
ied that lip reading has inherent limita- 
tions and that not even the Jena method 
provides a magic formula for setting them 
aside and getting quick and certain re- 
sults. How could anyone think other- 
wise in view of Brauckmann’s insistence 
that radical changes must be brought 
about in all his pupils, sometimes to the 
extent of a complete mental transforma- 
tion? ... And in the second place, oppo- 
nents of the Jena Method have come grad- 
ually to see that it has put into system- 
atic and knowledgeable form much that 
they have long subconsciously accepted as 
good in their several methods. They have 
found Brauckmann’s formal drill in the 
systematic web of speech a model of sim- 
JA review of Das Geherleidende Kind (The Child 
with Impaired Hearing), by Karl Brauckmann, pub- 
lished at Jena by Gustav Fischer, 166 pages. Robert 
Stobschinski, writer of this review, is a leading Ber. 
lin teacher of the deaf and hard of hearing, editor of 
Hephata, the organ of several German leagues for 
the hard of hearing, and frequent contributor to it. 
The review appeared in Hephata, December, 1931. 
*Die Verkersfwhigkeit des Geherleidenden und das 
Abseh problem Gustav Fischer, Jena, 1925. (The Con- 
Yersational Skill of the Hard of Hearing and the 
ip Reading Problem.) Absehunterricht nach dem 


wnaer Verfahren (The Jena Method of Teaching Lip 
fading) Gustav Fischer, Jena, 1925. 


plicity and clearness and the Jena method 
of lip reading, in general, the most prom- 
ising yet devised. .. . 

To many a one has doubtless come the 
thought that the Jena course in lip read- 
ing must be admirable for developing 
the utmost skill in the technique of speech. 
Since this thought came to the writer, he 
has been among those who have used the 
method in teaching speech to deaf and 
hard of hearing children and in correcting 
speech defects. The results have been 
outstanding. As was to be expected, 
Brauckmann has now utilized the accumu- 
lated knowledge and wisdom of a long ex- 
perience to extend the technique of the 
Jena method to the teaching of speech 
and has thus entered a new field, that of 
pedagogic therapy. 

As indicated by its title, the book deals 
with three classes usually separated: the 
deaf-born (deaf-mutes, so called); the 
deafened; and the hard of hearing. By 
treating these groups as a unit, the author 
puts himself emphatically on record as 
believing that there is a close resemblance 
between them from the point of view of 
education. This stand should be indorsed 

... The actual differences between the 
three groups and the effects of these on 
speech development are due to differences 
in kind of hearing impairment, to degree 
of hearing loss and to the age at which it 
begins. But all classes of children with 





°The German use of the word ‘‘deafened” (ertaubdt) 
should not be confused with our use of it as synonym- 
ous with “hard of hearing.”’ It is here applied to 
those who have lost all or most of their hearing in 
early life, and consequently suffered a complete or 
considerable loss of speech. 
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impaired hearing differ from those who 
hear normally for but one reason: their 
minds have had too little to feed on. They 
are handicapped by a dearth of auditory 


sensations and of ideas derived from 
them: and they are without speech, 
that indispensable tool for moulding 


their mertal and emotional natures. The 
child with impaired hearing, unable to 
speak intelligibly, is thus forced to use 


other means of communication, and he 
grows up out of touch with the mental 
fellowship of his social group. .. . Any 


degree of deficiency in speech develop- 
ment is an obstacle to mental erowth. 

How should the teacher supply to the 
child with impaired hearing the speech 
that he lacks, or preserve or improve what 
he has? ... After preparatory breath- 
ing exercises, the old school begins with 
the single sound and uses all possible 
means of teaching the pupil to produce it: 
repeated demonstration, observation in 
the articulation mirror, manipulation of 
the speech organs into proper positions 
by spatula and probe, use of the sense 
of touch to feel the vibrations of larynx, 
chest and skull, observation of the air cur- 
rents essential to articulation. As soon as 
possible, the single sounds are combined 
into syllables and meaningful words are 
constructed. After completing his train- 
ing in articulation, the hitherto dumb 
child has at his disposal from fifty to a 
hundred words. The number of these is 
then increased by further painstaking 
work, partly along the line of formal 
grammar, partly from the objective view- 
point, until the speech power is as well 
rounded as possible. It is thought that 
Pestalozzi’s dictum, “Observation is the 
foundation of all knowledge,” is thus 
complied with. 

Brauckmann recognizes fully the fun- 
damental precept of Pestalozzi, but as- 
serts that it is an error to require observa- 
tion as a necessary procedure in the ac- 
quirement of mechanical skill in the use 
of motor organs. He thinks that, to ac- 
quire such skills, practice—drill—is the 
only essential. For, in these cases, ob- 
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servation plays only a minor role: it 
serves merely to incite the series of move. 
ments. The chief role is played by an 
inner mechanism inherited through mil. 
lions of years of evolution, a mechanism 
of nerves and muscles capable of per. 
forming many series of movements be. 
cause of stored action tendencies and ten. 
sions, which can be brought into play 
through the agency of an incoming stim 
ulus. Control of speech movements by 
observation, by the mind, is unnecessary; 
on the contrary, it should be avoided. 
Therefore, when Brauckmann undertakes 
to develop skill in the use of series of 
speech movements, he discards all demon. 
stration, all the devices of the old school. 
The principle upon which his teaching is 
built is mechanization of the speech pro- 
cess; is, as he says, “drill.” 

Although the word “drill” is excluded 
need he 
On this point Brauck- 


from modern schools, no one 
affrighted by it. 
mann holds that the use of the mechanical 
does no violence to child nature, and | 
think he is right. “If only,” he cries to 
the all-too-anxious pedagogues, “we could 
rid ourselves of fear of the mechanical, 
and were not always wanting to use 
methods of ‘training the mind’.” The mind 
plays an altogether subordinate role in 
the operation of muscular mechanisms. 
It utilizes them without stint to lighten its 
own labors, but leaves them to be carried 
on mechanically and subconsciously. If 
a man about to speak had, for instance, 
to recall every speech movement neces 
sary to a sentence and had to deliberate 
on how to unite them into series, what 
obstacles would be put in the way of his 
use of speech to influence others! But, 
fortunately, speech processes go on with- 
out the need of a thought being given to 
them. And though Brauckmann’s method 
is mechanical, it is by no means mere 
dreary drill; on the contrary, it is stim 
ulating. He calls attention to the fact 
that in the growing child there is a paral 
lelism between the development and us 
of two principal motor organs, the speech 
organ on the one hand and the arms and 
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legs on the other. Each is used with the 
other and each influences the action of the 
other. Thus, although the walking move- 
ments appear earlier than the speech 
movements, it may be observed that one 
influences the other, for the child that is 
late in learning to walk is usually slow 
in learning to speak. And so one of the 
most important means of enlivening speech 
movements during mechanical practice is 
to use these two motor organs together. 

As a further means of enlivening and 
improving speech movements, Brauck- 
mann has the children speak syllables in 
tempo and accompany them with move- 
ments of the arms and legs in the same 
meter. According to his definition, meter 
consists of separate movements organized 
into groups, in each of which the indi- 
vidual movements occur at equal inter- 
vals of time and are accurately separated 
in space. Everyone who has seen groups 
of children playing with hoops or work- 
men performing their movements in tem- 
po, everyone who has worn the gay uni- 
form of a soldier, knows how stimulating 
and invigorating is movement, how it 
adds to the vivacity of the group. 

This action is reinforced 
metrical movements of the 
timed to those of the speech organs, 
whether by means of recurrent shouts or 
If the regularity of the 
metrical movements is broken by exuber- 
ance of emotion, by enthusiasm, or by in- 
crease of intellectual activity, the move- 
ments free themselves of restraint and be- 
come rhythmical. Meter is the same in 
all men, and is essentially objective, while 
thythm bears the stamp of individuality 
and is subjective. 


when the 
limbs are 


by singing. 


In his speech exercises, Brauckmann 
uses rhythm as well as meter, but he uses 
it with caution, for fear that overdoing it 
may harm sensitive and nervous children. 
He is no friend of the ultra-modern rhyth- 
mic gymnastics of Dalcroze and others, 
and thinks they are of minor value in his 
procedure, because they attempt to ob- 
Jectivate things of the mind, music and 
song. Yet he tempers his purely me- 
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chanical practice drill by introducing the 
rhythm of play activities. Pendulum, 
ball, hoop, and jumping rope are utilized 
in metrical and rhythmic play. They are, 
he thinks, admirably adapted to draw 
attention from the speech processes and 
so to hasten their mechanization. 

So Brauckmann’s whole method breathes 
movement: movement of the speech or- 
gans, movement of the limbs, movement 
in meter and rhythm, movement in play. 
It is obvious that, in spite of its mechan- 
ical objective, such a procedure cannot 
fail to be sprightly and enjoyable. Move- 
ment speeds up the chemical changes in 
the body; increased oxygen consumption 
clears the mind; the clarity of the mind 
quickens its work... . 

Brauckmann’s method is founded on 
physiology, on the life processes and the 
laws that find expression in them. On 
the other hand, current pedagogy relies 
on psychology. . . . Without underrating 
psychology, Brauckmann proposes a physi- 
ological pedagogy and would like to 
see all sorts of teaching conform to it. 

He begins his course of mechanical 
speech training with the vowels, but uses 
them as syllables, not as single sounds. 
Consonants are arranged in a table in 
three groups corresponding to the three 
ports or places in the mouth at which 
they are formed. They are then combined 
with the vowels in every possible way to 
form syllables, and by the use of an ever 
increasing number of these the practice 
is continued until the speech mechanism 
has been thoroughly drilled. Many of the 
syllables thus formed chance to be mean- 
ingful words, but at first Brauckmann 
pays no attention to that. He treats such 
words as though they made no sense, and 
only occasionally permits them to be as- 
sociated with their meaning. “First mas- 
tery of the technique, then association of 
word and meaning.” “Don’t worry about 
the mind; the mind will take 
itself.” 

The practice of grammatical speech-forms 
comes next, and it also plays an impor- 
tant role in the Jena method of teaching 


care of 
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lip reading. Emphasis is put on the fre- 
quency and currency of the forms used 
in meaningful speech. The teacher should 
take care to work out systematic plans 
for this practice of speech forms. If 
single words are not understood by the 
pupil, his attention should not be called 
to the mistake. Their meaning will dawn 
on him gradually from the context... . 

Now, equipped with speech, the student 
passes on to his general education, to the 
building up of associations and to thought. 
... In the teaching of subject matter, 
Brauckmann goes his own way. Because 
the methods of the common and higher 
schools are not based on physiology and 
because they ignore the laws of evolu- 
tion, he does not follow them. His prin- 
ciple is to guide the students so that they 
grow into life of themselves, and insen- 
sibly come to take part in the common 
social activities. . 

Formal teaching of lip reading is be- 
gun only when pupils have gained skill 
in the use of speech-movement series. 
Hard of hearing and deafened children 
who have once spoken may begin lip 
reading on the completion of syllable 
drill, when their skill in speech will have 
been in some measure restored. Deaf 
mutes, on the other hand, must first ac- 
quire skill in speech and so their lip 
reading is put off to the higher grades. 
No pupil consciously “observes” the 
visible movements of a speaker, yet they 
afford him the visual stimuli necessary to 
start his own speech movements and keep 
them going. 

Brauckmann lays great emphasis on 
writing. His position on this point is not 
altogether in accord with that of conven- 
tional pedagogy. The latter starts with 
the general assumption that the pupil 
should learn to read speech from the lips 
before he writes it. But since writing is 
a visible record of speech and conforms 
in all its parts to the speech movements, 
he believes that the teaching of lip reading 
to deaf mutes should be based on it and 
should start from it. It is the surest 
means of understanding language; it 
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makes easier the preservation of speech 
by the deafened, and it affords the readi- 
est means of leading the pupil to read 
for himself. It is of the greatest import. 
ance that the pupil speak as he writes, 
for in that way is cultivated a simultane. 
ous use of equivalent movements of the 
motor mechanisms of speaking and writ. 
ing. The result is that each of the two 
influences the other to operate with greater 
ease. Therefore, the teaching of reading 
is begun as soon as the practice of vowels 
combined with initial and final consonants 
is undertaken. The technique of teach. 
ing reading consists, according to Brauck. 
mann’s definition, in the rapid transposi- 
tion of series of visible speech symbols 
(writing) into series of speech movements 
(sounds). When that has been done long 
enough, the pupil takes up reading on his 
own initiative. 

Brauckmann thinks that teachers should 
have special training to give the sort of 
instruction he proposes. . . . He believes 
that teachers now active in the field of 
special education are best fitted to teach 
children with impaired hearing, for 
“speech development is the beginning and 
end of mental development.” He thinks 
that women, living in close association 
with their pupils, are best adapted to give 
the sort of instruction that he advocates. 
He believes, further, that twelve school 
years are necessary. 

Brauckmann’s book is the culmination 
of his life’s work, the result of decades 
of labor with the deaf and hard of hear- 
ing. The method described in it is based 
on generally accepted psycho-physiol- 
ogical principles and, more than that, on 
a profound knowledge of the child with 
impaired hearing and of his needs. The 
Jena method has upset much that was 
traditional in the teaching of lip reading 
and has put something better in its place. 
And now the use of the principle of 
movement in teaching speech seems des 
tined to lighten the labors of teacher and 
pupil and to lead to far reaching results. 

This original and significant pioneet 
work merits careful consideration. 
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An Hour with Suzanne Lavaud’ 


By E. Drovot 
Translated from the French by Harriet Montague 


ANUARY 8, 1932, the day when Miss 

Suzanne Lavaud so ably supported 

her thesis for doctor in letters be- 
fore the Sorbonne, is a memorable date 
in the annals of deaf mutism. The bril- 
liant and fully merited success achieved 
by this interesting young girl, announced 
to the whole world by the thousand voices 
of the press, made the best and most effec- 
tive plea in behalf of those handicapped 
by defective hearing and speech. Many 
persons who were either doubtful or ig- 
norant learned with that 
deaf mutes could be something besides 
unfortunate pariahs; that they are not 
necessarily condemned to the miserable 
language of signs utilized by some of 
them in their intercourse; that they can 
speak, read the lips, assimilate the lan- 
guage of their environment, and, by effort 
and perseverance, reach the highest de- 


astonishment 


gree of culture. Her success was such 
that it caused a lively surprise, even 
among those who are thoroughly ac- 
quainted with deaf mutes. 

If Miss Lavaud rendered, on that day, 
a great service to the cause of our dear 
pupils, it is for the educators to make 
sure that that service bears fruit; it is for 
them to accept the lesson that may be 
drawn from it. Having, to my deep re- 
gret, been unable to be present at Miss 
Lavaud’s examination, I had the great 
pleasure of meeting the young doctor 
soon afterwards, through the kindness of 
my good friend and old colleague, Mr. 
Belanger, her first master. I was espe- 
cially anxious to note her speech and lip 
treading ability and to test her conversa- 
tion, that touchstone which enables one 
to estimate with surety the intelligence of 
any subject, hearing or deaf, and his de- 
gree of education. 


—_—_——_. 


_*Extracts translated from an article in the Revue 
Generale des Sourds-Muets, February, 1933. 


I found 
myself alone en tete a tete with Miss La- 
vaud. As we were in a vast room and 
some distance from the windows, I placed 
myself as well as I could facing the light. 
It immediately became apparent that the 
less embarrassed of the two persons pres- 


I was a little anxious when 


ent was not the visitor. My anxiety, more- 
Five minutes 
of conversation sufficed to reassure me to 
such a degree that I had the impression 
of being in the presence of a_ hearing 


over, was soon dissipated. 


person. 

Very sure of herself, Miss Lavaud reads 
the lips marvelously, even when one is 
speaking rapidly and without exaggera- 
tion of movement. It suffices if one speaks 
distinctly. She never asked for repeti- 
tion; her replies and her repartee proved 
that nothing escaped her. Once, having 
the impression that I had perhaps not 
been understood, I thought I should re- 
peat. A brief, “I understood,” stopped 
me short, and I was not even allowed to 
finish the phrase. 

According to the very interesting de- 
scription which Miss Lavaud has given of 
her early education, her parents utilized 
at that time some residual hearing, speak- 
ing to her loudly in her left ear. If these 
vestiges of hearing have survived, they 
are not at present of any practical use in 
every day life. Miss Lavaud 
that she does not hear. 


declares 


The speech of the young doctor is 
smooth, rapid; I should not dare to say 
too rapid, since one understands her per- 
fectly without making an effort to attend. 
The timbre of her voice is a little “deaf”; 
one has the impression of hearing the 
speech of one who has become deaf in 
adult life, whose voice has lost some of 
its clarity. The phonetic elements are 
joined without appreciable effort; the eli- 
sions permitted in good society are ob- 
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served. Such speech, we have noticed 
during our contact with the little pupils 
of the Royal Institution in Brussels, is 
understood perfectly, even if the phonetic 
taken by 
something to be desired. 
clude from this that 
speech of the demutized deaf matters at 


elements. themselves, leave 
One would con- 


the smoothness of 


least as much as the clearness of articu- 
lation. 

is that of 
an educated person who expresses herself 
naturally and without effort because she 
knows her language thoroughly. 


Miss Lavaud’s conversation 


There 
is no trace of those small errors which are 
so common among the best educated of 
the speaking deaf, errors resulting from 
the fact that language has not been ac- 
quired through the ordinary medium, the 
ear. 

In the course of our talk, we spoke of 
Mr. Belanger, Miss Lavaud’s first teacher. 
She told of her profound gratitude for 
articulation that she re- 
ceived from him for a year and a half 
when she was from four to five years old. 
We spoke of Marie Leneru, that other 
deaf had_ the 
privilege of meeting her at the beginning 
of her literary career—whose theatrical 
work was the subject of Miss Lavaud’s 
I remarked to her, “It is easy to 


the lessons in 


distinguished woman—I 


thesis. 
converse with you, even though you have 
been deaf perhaps from birth; it was 
otherwise with Marie Leneru, who never 
could read the lips, although her deafness 
did not afflict her until she was twelve 
years old and already possessed spoken 
and written language. The necessity of 
writing in order to make her understand 
scarcely facilitated long conversation.” 

Miss Lavaud was as interested as pos- 
sible in our pupils, both the old ones and 
those of the present time, and in the im- 
provements brought about lately in our 
methods of instruction. 

Having the pleasure of meeting Mr. 
and Mrs. Lavaud, I congratulated them on 
the magnificent result that they had ob- 
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tained in the education of their child, a 
result which I had just verified with the 
greatest satisfaction. They confirmed all 
that I have just said. Mrs. Lavaud, who 
directs with authority and competence a 
very important lyceum for young girls in 
the capital, after having been the head of 
several others in the provinces, is an edu. 
cator of the first rank; more particularly 
since she accomplished the prodigious 
feat of making her deaf child remarkable 
from every point of view. She is justi 
fiably proud of her work. A devoted and 
enlightened mother, she found a means of 
accomplishing more than the regular 
teachers of deaf mutes. Therefore, let us 
attach all due importance to an impartial 
opinion which she was willing to share 
with me and which I remember exactly, 
Holding in her hands a brochure dealing 
with the Belgian method of demutization, 
Mrs. Lavaud said to me, “The procedure 
extolled in this method is that which I fol: 
lowed in the education of my daughter.” 

This is a fact, with one exception—the 
globalization method was not used in 
teaching speech to Miss Lavaud, for the 
excellent reason that at the time littl 
Suzanne was demutized not only was there 
general ignorance that such a process was 
possible, but there was a general convie 
tion to the contrary. I have no hesitation 
in confessing that this was my own opit- 
ion. It is necessary to say, however, that, 
in Miss Lavaud’s case, she was not re 
tarded by syllable practice; from the very 
first she was taught to pronounce not only 
words with meaning but whole phrase 
from her journal. 

For the rest, the procedure followed 
by Mrs. Lavaud is identical with that ree 
ommended by the Herlin method. In the 
first place, education should begin ver 
early, in order that the young deaf chill 
may be drawn as quickly as possible ot! 
of his silence and isolation. Formerly i 
was contended that one must wait unl 
the child was eight or nine before begit 
ning; but the contrary has been proved 
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Little Suzanne’s education was begun at 
the age of four, from the time when an 
efort was begun to make her understand 
the most usual things. In order to de- 
velop her faculty of attention, parts of 
the face and of the body were indicated 
in writing or speech, and the child was 
required to point them out. Is not this 
identification and ideo-visual reading? 
At the age of five, Suzette, as they 
called her, could read and write a little. 
She possessed rudiments of language 
which her parents set themselves to de- 
velop. Five new words provided by cir- 
cumstances were taught each day, hap- 
hazardly, without order. This manner of 
working with a young child is strictly 
adapted to the disposition and fleeting at- 
tention of a child of that age; order and 
logic come a little later. It is wise to 
follow nature, who probably has, in such 
matters, reasons which ignores. 
The regretted Professor Decroly has dem- 
onstrated that what seems simple to an 
adult is not so for a child. Then why 
demand of childish intelligence efforts 
that are not natural to it? Why not leave 
the way which is, as they say, “beset by 
methods,” and follow a 


reason 


confusion of 
quick and certain road? 

This, precisely, was what little Su- 
zanne’s parents did. They often took the 
little girl out, as a means of gathering 
quantities of material. In the course of 
their walks, they wrote on a tablet the 
new words, which they taught her to pro- 
nounce after they returned home. Thanks 
to her copy-book journal, every day life 
was utilized to develop language and lip 
reading; the phrases given her in occa- 


sional lessons were reproduced by the 
little girl in written and spoken form. 
Besides the lessons that her mother 


gave her every day, from the age of four 
the little deaf child attended the infant 
class of the college Mrs. Lavaud directed, 
and did all the work expected of young 
hearing children. She lived, in fact, in 
4 normal environment, a speaking envi- 
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ronment. Signs were completely ignored— 
even natural signs. Everyone spoke to 
the child and she spoke in reply as well 
as she could. 

In her interesting article in the Revue 
Generale, Miss Lavaud brought out the 
important part played at the beginning 
of her education by the copy book journal 
which her mother kept. 

“On the advice of Mr. Belanger,” she 
writes, “as soon as I could read, my 
mother began to edit a journal of my 
childish life. This journal, which I have 
kept, has certainly been the chief factor 
of my intellectual development, for it 
mingled very happily with the concrete 
episodes of my daily existence, abstrac- 
tions of a more and more elevated level; 
it enriched my vocabulary without fati- 
guing me, adding each day a new expression 
to those that I already knew and placing 
this expression in the phrase in such a 
way that the general context helped me 
understand its particular meaning. 

“My mother wrote this journal. She 
recalled to me, in short phrases, the little 
incidents of my day, such as walks, games, 
wrath and naughtiness. I read it after- 
wards aloud; when I was a little older— 
about five and a half—I began to write 
the account myself.” 

These lines had given me the easily 
comprehensible desire to hold this pre- 
cious journal in my own hands. I ex- 
pressed to Mrs. Lavaud my wish to con- 
sult it. They promised to hunt for it and 
lend it to me. 

A little while afterwards, I was agree- 
ably surprised to receive in my class a 
visit from Miss Lavaud. She had brought 
me her journal. Even more than their 
teacher, my little second year pupils were 
enchanted with this unexpected visit. 

Introductions having been made. Miss 
Lavaud was interested in the instruction 
given in my class; my young pupils spoke 
as well as they could at the time; they 
read from the lips of the kind visitor 
enough to show her that she had been 
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perfectly understood; some “free sen- 
tences” were written in her presence. A 
little girl of nine wrote the following: 

“Miss Suzanne Lavaud has come to 
class. 

“She has on a white dress, a black hat, 
and white gloves.” 

I pass over an appreciation along phys- 
ical lines which, if I reproduced it, would 
wound the modesty of the visitor. Con- 
tinuing: 

“She 

“She is elegant. 

“She does not hear, she is deaf. 

“She does not make signs. 

“IT am glad that Miss Suzanne Lavaud 
does not make signs. 

“Miss 
well.” 

The sixth sentence held the attention of 
the visitor, and brought upon me this 
question: 

“You have told your pupils that I do 
not hear?” 

I would not have taken the liberty, and 
I expressed my surprise. My pupils had 
perceived the fact themselves because of 
the manner in which I had placed myself 
with my back to them, contrary to my 
habit, without letting them see my lips 
while I explained to Miss Lavaud the sen- 
tences of the lesson which were on the 
blackboard in order that she could repeat 
them. 

This kindly visit had a most happy 
effect on my pupils. The best ones mani- 
fested a desire to imitate Miss Lavaud; 
they wished to speak well, to read the 
lips well, to write good sentences, espe- 
cially not to make signs; in fact, if they 
dared to say so, to work hard and become 
savants like her. The intention is praise- 
worthy, but extremely difficult to realize. 

To return to the copy book journal, 
which I was not long in consulting. It 
comprises forty pages almost entirely 
filled. Beginning March 19, 1909, it 
ended July 8 of the following year. The 


date when the sentences were written is 


has chestnut hair. 


Suzanne Lavaud speaks very 
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indicated in the margin. At the start, th 
number of phrases given daily seldom ey 
ceeded four or five; oftener there wer 
two or three. 

The first day one reads: “Today I cam 
to Paris; I saw my Uncle L. at the sy 
tion; I took my lesson with Mr. B.; | 
danced with Miss B.” 

Every day brought its harvest ¢ 
phrases: now an incident of the family 
life, now the account of a walk, a visi 
made or received. 

March 21: “This morning, mama burnel 
herself on the stove when giving me m 
bath. 

March 22: “I went twice for walks, and 
I brought mama some ivy and a bunch 
of violets. 

March 24: “I was not good at the table; 
I was disobedient; I did not wish to ea 
my fish. Mama did not buy me a battle 
dore and shuttlecock. Tomorrow I wil 
be good. 

March 25: “Mama brought me a beav 
tiful book with pictures.” 

These pictures offered occasion for er 
planations oral and written. The descrip 
tions of the engravings happily comple 
mented the regular instruction, becaus 
they helped develop the vocabulary, and 
extend the knowledge of phraseology, ani 
put a little order in the exposition d 
ideas. 

March 26: “I saw the shoe maker’ 
shop. Mama bought me a battledore and 
shuttlecock because I was good _yester 
day.” 

March 30: “Mama showed me ashes. lt 
is what remains when carbon is burned 
C has a little sister; C’s little siste 
was born Sunday morning. Her name i 
M.” 

April 1: “When I came into the hous 
I found a beautiful fish that my aut 
M had brought me. 

April 4: “We took a long walk—papé 
mama and I. We climbed the hill. Pap! 
found a pretty lady-bird. It walked m 
my hand. Then it flew away. 
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“I was stung by an ant. 

April 11: “It is Easter; we arose early 
so as to spend the day in the country. We 
left by the seven o'clock train and went 
to “—_ and F——. It was beautiful in 
the forest; there were many flowers: vio- 
lets, anemones, cowslips; there were also 
bushes with thorns which pierced my legs. 
The branches of the trees were covered 
with buds. We had late breakfast at a 
restaurant; I ate a good omelet. 

“In the afternoon we sat on a bank ia 
the shade of fir trees; I played with papa, 
who let me jump on his shoulders. Com- 
ing home in the evening, I slept on the 
train because I was tired.” 

On April 12, a review is indicated. 

April 15: “I went to see Madame H—— 
so that I may learn to make lace; I also 
showed her in my picture book the song 
of Cadet Russel.” Here again a descrip- 
tion of the engraving plays its part. 

In the course of the journal, it is evi- 
dent that Suzette went out a great deal— 
is not that the best way to awaken curi- 
osity, to enrich the intelligence, and to 
lead to the acquisition of new ideas? She 
accompanied her mother on her visits, 
assisted at the marriage of a friend of 
the household who “had a beautiful white 
gown and a veil.” There is an account of 
a storm of which she was a frightened 
witness: “The sky was black; there were 
great clouds; I saw the flashes of light- 
ning; I heard the thunder.” 

No instruction could have been more 
eflective. These were cross sections of 
life that were offered to this intelligent 
child, so eager to learn—and how the les- 


sons pleased her! 


April 26, in addition to two sentences 
concerned with a game of hop-scotch, is 
this command: “Write what you wish.” 
We do not know what little Suzanne 
wrote. She confided it, probably, to her 
own notebook; but one could see that she 
was being led to translate her impressions 
into written words, to report what she 
had seen or what she remembered. To 
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sum up, she composed “free expressions” 
such as are utilized in the Belgian meth- 
od to oblige the little deaf child to ex- 
press his thought, to give the work a 
personal application, and to bring him 
little by little to reading. It is the equiva- 
lent of the ceaseless babbling of a hear- 
ing child. 

When the little girl was taken to visit 
her grandmother in the country there was 
an interruption in the journal from July 
16 to July 23. On the latter date she 
returns; but since a birth has occurred in 
the family the diary is resumed with some 
irregularity. In November it begins again 
in a more consecutive fashion. On the 
twenty-fourth of this month, we read: 

“Today papa took me to see the pre- 
fecture. That is where the prefect lives. 
The prefect is the chief of the depart- 
ment. There are 86 departments of France 
(eighty-six). We live in department 

This lesson in geography, difficult for 
a deaf girl of that age, was understood, 
one must believe, because it is not accom- 
panied by the notation “too difficult” 
which appears in the margin of another, 
a complicated account of a child’s party. 

There follows a hygiene 
which is not precisely easy: 

“January 14. The weather is very bad 
today; there is wind and rain; so we did 
not go to walk. Nevertheless, in order to 
be well, one must have out of door air. 
I get fresh air playing in the court with 
my little friends. O. also gets fresh air 
sleeping in her carriage on the balcony. 
But it is better to go outside to take the 
air on the avenues, because the air out- 
side is better than the air of the street.” 

The lesson continues in 
and fills a whole page. 

The fourth of February following, one 
reads: “I am six and a half years old; 
that means six years and a part of a year 

ITI i 
and a half 
“Mama has told me that I 





lesson in 


this manner 


six years 
February 7: 


(Continued on page 354) 
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Budding Poets Who Cannot Hear 


By Laura Davies Hout 


ECENTLY the District of Columbia 
Chapter of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women spon- 

sored a poetry contest in which the stu- 
dents of Gallaudet College carried off 
both first and second prizes, competing 
against a goodly number of hearing stu- 
dents. Gallaudet College, the only one in 
the world exclusively for the deaf, may 
well be proud of its young poets, who 
are equally proud of their school and its 
record of nearly seventy years’ service to 
the deaf. 

“Surely they must have lost their hear- 
ing after they learned to appreciate po- 
etry,” was the interested comment of one 
to whom it seemed impossible to compre- 
hend this art entirely apart from sound. 
Strangely enough, both of these prize 
winners lost their hearing by spinal men- 
ingitis in childhood. Stephen Koziar, the 
first prize winner, was deafened before he 
was three, and Loy Golladay when he was 
eight years old. Both boys are totally 
deaf and both are Juniors at Gallaudet. 

Mr. Koziar is a Connecticut boy, born 
at Danbury and educated at the Amer- 
ican School for the Deaf at West Hart- 
ford. His deafness, coming at the early 
age of three, before his speech was fully 
established, has made the acquiring of 
speech and the mastery of language very 
difficult for him. However, he communi- 
cates partly by speech and speech reading. 

In his childhood home there happened 
to be some good books of verse which at- 
tracted him and gave him many happy 
hours after he learned to read. He was 
impressed by the “smooth rhythmic flow 
of words and the beautifully expressed 
thoughts” which he failed to find outside 
of poetry. He realized that it required 
much skill and knowledge to accomplish 
these results but determined that he would 
some day try his hand at it. Evidently 





STEPHEN KOZIAR (LEFT) AND LOY GOLLA 
DAY, ON THE GALLAUDET CAMPUS 


he has a retentive memory, and the haunt 
ing phrases of other writers find a lodg- 
ing place deep down in his subconscious 
mind, cropping out now and _ then in 
what he himself writes. “Sometimes,” he 
says, “I am at a loss, for my work i 
mixed with familiar phrases out of things 
I have read.” 

“I cannot say that what I write 

Has always an immortal cast; 

It sounds sometimes a trifle trite 

And like some echo from the past.” 

If Bacon was right when he said. 

“Reading maketh a full man and writing 
an exact man,” our Gallaudet friend is in 
a fair way to become both, for he reads 
much and writes often, when the poetic 
mood is upon him. Here are the line 
which won for him first place in_ the 
contest : 
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REMEMBER ME 


“Remember me,” I sighed, when fall was 
stripping 
The brightest leaves from wayside bush 
and tree, 
And, numb at heart, I could but watch 
you slipping 
Away from me. 
“We who have loved life’s gay and sunny 
weather, 
And shared love’s every mood and joy of 
earth, 
Are facing, hand in hand and still to- 
gether, 
Our last of mirth.” 
Now I, the desolated, I the lonely, 
Stunned by the long, gray stretch of 
years to be, 
Can through the darkness whisper only: 
“Remember me.” 


] have remembered, I have held unbroken 
The living faith in which you fell asleep, 
Taking into your dreams of love one 
token— 
My heart to keep. 


Now it comes back—this radiant Novem- 
ber— 
And you beyond those distant miles from 
me 
That I have yet to cross—oh, yet re- 
member, 
Remember me! 


Why do young poets so often choose 
sad themes, themes of tragedy, of heart- 
ache and of death? The question has 
been often asked. It seems that youth 
should be a time for joyous, buoyant, 
cheerful thoughts. Yet Bryant’s “Thana- 
topsis” was a poem of his youth, and hun- 
dreds of other youths who find a fas- 
cination in rhyme and meter have shown 
the same inclination. 

I hope it will not make the lines less 
sweetly tender for you, dear reader, if I 
whisper a secret confided to me by their 
author. It was the cruel hand of 
death which deprived him of the presence 
of his sweetheart. 
pated absence for a time, which seemed 
The tem- 


not 
It was only an antici- 


endless to the young lovers. 
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porary absence was, to the lively imagina- 
tion of the poet, merely a vivid reminder 
of a more irrevocable separation which 
might have parted them. 

Loy Golladay won second place in the 
contest with a bit of free “The 
Spirit of Chichen-Itza.” There is a sin- 
ister, haunting, mysterious atmosphere 
about it, suggested by vivid words and 


verse, 


pictures: 

The tropic sun has quit the sky; 

Gray monkeys chatter on the wall— 

Moonlight bathes the pyramid-tops, 

Throwing the jungle into shadow— 

Sinister . . . living . menacing .. . 
shadow. 

Formless bodies moving about 

In the darkness 

The splashings of a crocodile 

In the nearby river; humming 

Of innumerable insects in the tropic night, 

Buzzing . . . singing . . . whispering .. . 

A song of death. 

Night-wind stirring the palm-tops, 

Rousing the serpents, 

Lulling the parrots, 

Breathing and chilling; its silence 

Warning of impendence ... . 

Of waiting, overpowering mystery. 

Over the river, 

Over the jungle, 

Over the altar-stones, 

The plumed God, Buitzilopochtli, 

Sends his messengers, fluttering ... . 

Gathering . . 

Vampire bats. 

Over the ruins, 

The pyramids, the avenues, 

In the pale moonlight, creeping ... . 

Climbing .... pervading .... 

Holding the wilderness in the spell of 

night: 

of the shadow, 

of the moonlight, 

of the nothingness emerging, 


.. circling . . 


Out 

Out 

Out 

Rises the vision in intangibility, 

Transparent ... formless .. . floating . . . 
uncanny 

Passing the courtyards, 
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Passing the temple, the death-pool— 

Climbing .. . floating . . . rising 

Over the jungle. The pyramid, 

Bathed in the ghostly glow ethereal, 

Rises. At the apex 

Halts the vision. The apparition 

Gazes over the ruin; it droops and dims, 

Wavers despairingly, clutching 

At each moonbeam; seems to glimmer, to 
vanish 

In the darkness.” 

One of the chief charms it possesses 
lies in the suggestive quality of the words 
and the thought images they create— 
images of shadow, darkness, mystery and 
death, sinister, chilling, inexplicable, in- 
tangible, uncanny nothings, yet all com- 
bining to cast their ghostly spell over the 
tropic night. 

Eleanor Wylie says: 

“Poets make pets of pretty, docile words: 

I love smooth words, like gold-enameled 
fish 

Which circle slowly with a silken swish, 

And tender ones, like downy-feathered 
birds: 

Words shy and dappled, deep-eyed deer 
in herds, 

Come to my hand, and playful if I wish, 

Or purring softly at a silver dish, 

Blue Persian kittens fed on cream and 
curds. 

“T love bright words, words up and 
singing early; 

Words that are luminous in the dark, and 
sing; 

Warm lazy words, white cattle under 
trees; 

I love words opalescent, cool and pearly, 

Like midsummer moths, and honied words 
like bees, 

Gilded and sticky, with a little sting.” 

Evidently Mr. Golladay loves dark, 
deadly words; mystery haunted words 
filled with phantoms and wraiths and 
ethereal visions. 

Words may mean more to this young 
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learned to talk nor. 
mally. He was in the fourth grade and 
had learned to read and write well, al. 
though he had been in public school 
only two years, when he lost his hearing, 
He began to read voluminously after be. 
coming deaf and owes much of his com 
mand of the English language to that 
fact. He entered the West Virginia School 
for the Deaf when he was nine. His 
comment on this period of his life is; 
“At an early age my teachers were often 
astonished at my attempts at flowery 
phraseology; some tried to discourage it 
to a small extent, others guided me 
through that stage. The attempts were 
inspired by such reading matter as “Trea 
sure Island’ and others; I tried to imi- 
tate the style of Stevenson, which, al- 
though not exactly flowery, certainly was 
elaborate, compared to that of the fifth 
grade in a school for the deaf.” Perhaps 
after all Stevenson is responsible for the 
love of words. 


poet because he 


During these early years poetry ap- 
pealed to him very little. In his last 
year at the state school and since he has 
been in college he has taken up the study 
of verse more seriously. The fact that 
the two boys were classmates and both 
interested in poetry naturally drew them 
together. “I believe Mr. Koziar was the 
first ,one,” writes his companion, “who 
explained the mysteries of meter to me in 
acomprehensive manner and answered the 
questions I had in mind. We like to 
compare our work and discuss ideas, im- 
provements in meter and other features 
in versification, although our inclinations 
as to subject matter do not often agree. 
I can generally tell if the meter is faulty 
by reading the lines aloud to myself, 
though I use scanning and mechanical 
devices as well. It is a means of self 
expression with me and therefore a hobby 
indulged infrequently as the inclination 
comes over me.” 
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CAROLINE A. YALE, WHOSE DEATH ON JULY 2 REMOVED THE OUTSTANDING FIGURE IN 
THE EDUCATION OF THE DEAF IN AMERICA. TRIBUTES TO MISS YALE WILL APPEAR IN 
AN EARLY NUMBER OF THE VOLTA REVIEW 
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The Education 


The Volta Review 


of the Deaf in 


the United States 


By Harriet MonTAGUE 


FOREWORD: 


The Volta Bureau receives almost daily letters from high school and college 
students asking for information on the education of the deaf. 


The following article offers a 


few condensed facts for such students, with the hope that they may be encouraged to investigate 
further one of the most fascinating of educational subjects.—Editor. 


N the current year, 1933, there are 

almost 20,000 deaf children being 

educated in special schools in this 
country. More than 14,000 of these are 
in 64 public residential schools provided 
by the different states; about 4,000 are in 
117 public day schools in 104 of the 
larger cities; and nearly 1,000 are in 19 
private and denominational schools. These 
children must be taught by specially 
trained teachers, because, in the majority 
of cases, their deafness has prevented 
them from learning to speak or to under- 
stand the speech of others. 

There are thousands and thousands of 
other children who have defective hearing, 
but whose deafness has not occurred early 
enough or been severe enough to prevent 
their learning to talk. These are called 
hard of hearing children. Their partial 
deafness often makes things very difficult 
for them in school and elsewhere, but 
they can be taught to understand con- 
versation by watching the lips, and with 
this help they can follow the work of the 
regular classes. 

Children with impaired hearing really 
fall into three groups: 1, the totally deaf 
who must be taught to speak; 2, the 
severely hard of hearing, who have speech 
defects that must be corrected, and who 
require special teaching, in addition to 
lessons in lip reading; and, 3, the slightly 
hard of hearing, who need only to be 
taught lip reading in order to continue 
in classes with children who hear. These 
groups often overlap, because there are 
many degrees and conditions of deafness. 

Methods of Instruction 

Those in the first group, the deaf, 

present a very difficult and serious edu- 


cational problem, which has been met in 
by different methods of 
In some schools, all of the 


various ways, 
instruction. 
children are taught to speak, and speech 
and lip reading are the customary means 
of communication. In others, finger spell- 
ing and the sign language are used a 
part of the time. Children who habitually 
depend upon speech and lip reading have 
a better command of speech and language 
than those who are allowed to use signs. 
The sign language does not follow the 
regular English construction of sentences, 
and deaf children who use it have in 
creased difficulty in the use of English. 

All but two or three of the day schools 
for the deaf use the speech or oral 
method. Some of the residential schools 
are also oral schools. The proportion of 
children who are taught by means of 
speech grows larger each year. 

What It Means to Be Deaf 

Speech is not a natural human function, 
like breathing or the digestive process. 
Each person acquires it for himself, 
through hearing the speech of others. The 
totally deaf child has all the same facul- 
ties and powers as the hearing child, ex- 
cept that he lacks the sense of hearing. 
His speech organs are usually in good 
condition. He laughs and cries and 
gurgles like any other child, but, because 
he does not hear spoken words, he does 
not learn to talk, and he does not under- 
stand anything that is said to him. He 
does not know the name of any object, 
or the word signifying the commonest 
action. He cannot even think, except in 
images and sensations. He knows when 
he is hot or cold or hungry, but he does 
not know the words “heat,” “cold,” or 
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“food.” He must be taught, with infinite 
patience, and at first almost word by 
word, the language for the commonest 
things. Unless he is thus taught, his fate 
is terrible to contemplate. 
Instances of uneducated deaf 
still occur in the United States. It is not 
so very many years ago that a deaf young 
man of twenty-five was discovered in a 
Massachusetts asylum for dangerous de- 
linquents where he had been placed be- 
cause nobody, apparently, knew what else 
to do with him. He lost his hearing when 
He had five 
brothers and sisters, all of whom went to 
one troubled to find a 
school for the deaf boy, and he grew up 
to be ridiculed and pushed aside by the 
others. No one tried to make him under- 
stand; he became moody and resentful, 
and gave The 
people in the neighborhood began to be 
afraid of him, 
institution for 


persons 


he was fourteen months old. 


school, but no 


way to fits of temper. 
and he was sent to an 
the feeble minded. He 
remained here ten years, growing more 
required 
constant supervision to prevent him from 


and more unmanageable. He 


He was called cruel, 
Finally, he 
was sent to an insane asylum, where, 
strangely enough, he found his first friend. 
A physician examined him and discovered 
that the young man apparently had nor- 
mal mentality, but was totally deaf. An 
effort was made to teach him, and his 
response was pitiful to see. It was soon 
learned that his violent actions were the 
effect of his efforts to make himself under- 
stood, and to protest, in the only way he 
could, at the persistent misunderstanding 
of those in charge of him. He was sent 
to a school for the deaf, where, doing 
the lessons of little children of six and 
seven, he learned to read and write. It 
was too late to teach him to speak, but 
he learned many useful things, and as 
soon as his misdirected energies 
diverted into constructive channels, his 
habits of violent temper disappeared. 
Some neighbors of the school became in- 
terested in him and took him into their 


injuring someone. 
and dangerous, and mean. 


were 
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home, and he became a hard working and 
respected farm laborer. Of course the 
long neglect of years, the effect of confine- 
ment and injustice, could not be erased, 
but at least he emerged from terrible im- 
prisonment and found life and a measure 
of happiness. What he might have be- 
come had his education begun when he 
was three years old, there is, of course, 
no way of telling. 

This is an extreme case, but it repre- 
sents the possible fate of all deaf children 
who do not receive special training, and 
it was the fate of many deaf persons 
throughout the world until the first school 
for the established in Paris, 
France, about 1760. 


deaf was 


The Beginning of Education for 


the Deaf 
The Abbé de VEpée, the good French 


priest who maintained this school for 
many years, has been called the Apostle 
of the Deaf. He taught the children of 
the very and fed, clothed, and 
lodged them at his own expense. There 
being nothing at first to guide him, he 
had to he went 
along. He found an old book on teaching 
speech to the deaf which had been written 
a hundred years before, and he began 
teaching his pupils to speak. But they 
came in such numbers that he could not 
give them the hours of individual instruc- 
tion which speech teaching requires. He 
did not have time enough to train other 
teachers, nor money enough to pay them. 
So he fell back on the use of a system 
of signs he had invented, and which was 
easy to learn and easy to use. His suc- 
cessor, the Abbé Sicard, who took charge 
of the school after de l’Epée’s death, also 
used these signs. This is important to 
remember, because it had a great influence 
on the education of the deaf in the United 
States. 

Not long after de l’Epée established his 
school, a Scotch master named 
Thomas Braidwood began to teach speech 
to a deaf boy. He was so successful that, 
in 1783, he opened a school for the deaf 


poor, 


invent his method as 


school 
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His work attracted the notice 
well of the time. 
Dr. Johnson wrote an account of a visit 
to Braidwood’s school. 


in London. 


of many known men 


The First School in the United States 


As yet, there was not a school for the 
deaf in America, nor even a single teacher 
who was interested in making an effort 
to help a deaf child. A few wealthy per- 
sons sent their deaf children to Europe 
to be educated, and one gentleman in 
Virginia employed a grandson of Thomas 
Braidwood to come to Virginia and start 
a private school, but this did not continue 
for very long. 

A physician in Hartford, Conn., Dr. 
Mason Cogswell, had a little deaf daugh- 
ter, Alice, who was born in 1805. Thomas 
Gallaudet, a young college student and a 
neighbor of the Cogswells, became inter- 
ested in the little girl. He set about teach- 
ing her, and found that he could show 
her an object and make her understand 
the written name of that object. Soon, he 
had given her a considerable vocabulary, 
and Dr. Cogswell, encouraged, began to 
take active measures to help the work 
along. He called a meeting of his friends 
and neighbors, and in one day collected 
enough money to send one to Europe to 
“acquire the art of instructing the deaf and 
dumb.” Thomas Gallaudet was selected 
for the journey. He went first to England 
to visit the Braidwood school, now in the 
hands of a grandson of Thomas Braid- 
wood. Gallaudet had become interested 
in the sign method taught by Sicard, and 
he proposed to combine this with Braid- 
oral method. Braidwood would 
not consent to this, nor would he take 
Gallaudet as a student unless Gallaudet 
would promise to remain three years as 
an apprentice. Gallaudet did not like this 
idea, so he went to Paris, where he was 
warmly welcomed by Sicard. After two 
months of instruction from Sicard, Gallau- 
det returned to the United States, bringing 
with him one of the teachers in Sicard’s 
school, Laurent Clerc, a deaf mute. 

In October, 1916, the legislature of Con- 


wood’s 
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necticut granted $5,000 for the purpose of 
starting a school for the deaf in Hartford, 
This is believed to have been the first 
appropriation of public money made in 
America in behalf of any benevolent in. 
stitution. On the 15th of April, 1817, the 
“birthday of organized philanthropic ef. 
fort in America,” the school was opened 
with seven pupils. By the winter of 1818, 
so many pupils had been admitted that 
the aid of Congress was solicited. A fund 
of $300,000 was granted, and the name of 
the school was changed to “The American 
Asylum for the Deaf,” as it was believed 
that all the deaf in the country could be 
cared for in Hartford. 

For a time, all the New England states 
and some of the southern states sent their 
deaf children to Hartford to be educated, 
but very soon other state institutions were 
opened. By 1865, there were 24 state 
schools and one institution for the higher 
education of the deaf—Gallaudet College 
in Washington, D. C., which is partly sup- 
ported by a fund from the federal gov- 
ernment. 


The First Oral School 


In all of these schools, the sign lan- 
guage and finger spelling were the only 
means of communication, and no effort 
was made to teach the deaf to speak, al- 
though the speech method was used almost 
exclusively in England and Germany. 
American educators visited German schools 
and brought back reports of deaf children 
who were speaking and reading the lips, 
but the advocates of the sign method dis- 
couraged every effort toward the introduc- 
tion of speech teaching in America. 

About 1860, three little girls, all of 
them deaf, all of them with intelligent 
and ambitious mothers, became the cen- 
ters of detached efforts to lift the burden 
of speechlessness from the deaf. Jeanie 
Lippitt, the daughter of the Governor of 
Rhode Island, was taught speech and lip 
reading by her mother, with help and 
encouragement from one of the educators 
who had observed the oral instruction in 
Germany and believed in it. Another 
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child, Mabel Hubbard, whose father was 
the founder of the National Geographic 
Society, was growing up in Cambridge, 
Mass., able to speak and read the lips 
fluently, thanks also to her mother. The 
third little girl, Fanny Cushing, was in 
the care of Miss Harriet Rogers. Miss 
Rogers opened a small private school to 
demonstrate the possibilities of the oral 
method, and Mr. Hubbard petitioned the 
Massachusetts Legislature to establish a 
state school. John Clarke, a wealthy phi- 
lanthropist, gave $50,000 for this purpose, 
and, in 1867, the Clarke School for the 
Deaf was opened in Northampton, Mass., 
under state jurisdiction and with Miss 
Rogers as principal. 

The Clarke School has upheld the oral 
method for nearly seventy years, and has 
set a high standard in the instruction of 
the deaf. Students from many parts of the 
world attend the normal class at Clarke 
each year, and some of them have carried 
the oral method to China, Japan, Greece, 
Sweden, India, South Africa, and other 
countries. Mrs. Calvin Coolidge was a 
teacher in this school before her marriage 
and has always been deeply interested in 
its welfare. 

The year 1867 saw another pioneer oral 
school come into being in New York. 
This was the Institution for the Improved 
Instruction of Deaf Mutes, now located 
at 904 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 
This school has steadily advanced the oral 
instruction of the deaf, and has built up 
a fine speech department. 

Soon after the Clarke School was estab- 
lished, an oral day school for the deaf 
was opened in Boston. This, now called 
the Horace Mann School, was the first day 
school for the deaf in this country, and it 
also set a standard, for here was demon- 
strated the fact that, in large cities, where 
there are enough deaf children to justify 
the employment of special teachers, the 
deaf can be educated in day schools as 
children who hear are educated, and can 
thus have the advantage of home life and 
normal contacts outside of school. 
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Alexander Graham Bell 


The steady increase in the use of the 
speech method is due in large measure to 
the efforts of Alexander Graham Bell, the 
inventor of the telephone. Mr. Bell, who 
was born in Scotland, came of a family of 
speech experts. His father and his grand- 
father were famous elocutionists and teach- 
ers of phonetics, and he himself had ex- 
perimented with deaf children in Eng- 
land. He came to Boston in 1871 to lec- 
ture to a class of teachers at the Horace 
Mann School in Boston. He became so 
much interested in the work that he threw 
all of his fiery enthusiasm into spreading 
the gospel of speech for the deaf. It was 
while he was working as tutor to a lit- 
tle deaf boy that he performed the experi- 
ments which resulted in the invention of 
the telephone, and it was his expert 
knowledge of speech which made the in- 
vention a success. He had the deepest 
sympathy for the deaf, and understood 
them as few persons have understood 
them. His mother was very hard of hear- 
ing, and his wife was the same Mabel 
Hubbard whose father helped to start the 
Clarke School. 


Dr. Bell gave his money, his time, his 
interest, and all the influence of his force- 
ful personality and his growing fame to 
furthering the education of the deaf. He 
trained teachers, he traveled about lectur- 
ing to teachers, he brought teachers to- 
gether in conventions. He organized the 
American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, to which 
anyone may belong who is interested in 
speech for the deaf. In 1887, Dr. Bell 
established a trust fund of $100,000 to 
maintain a bureau for the increase and 
diffusion of knowledge relating to the 
deaf. This, the Volta Bureau, has been 
for over forty years a clearing house of 
information on every subject relating to 
deafness except such as deal with the 
medical field. 

As knowledge relating to the deaf in- 
creases, faith in speech for the deaf also 
increases. With better methods of speech 
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teaching, and with the invention of elec- 
trical hearing aids which enable many 
deaf children to hear voices, the speech of 
the deaf improves. Each year more and 
more boys and girls graduate from schools 
for the deaf to enter high schools and col- 
leges with those who hear. Some of them 
attain high honors in these schools. In 
1931, Harvard University conferred the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy on a con- 
genitally deaf young man, who, when he 
took his examination for his degree, stood 
a two-hour oral examination in the field 
of his thesis before twenty-five members of 
Harvard’s Department of Philosophy, 
reading their questions from the lips of 
one of the professors. 

Not all of the deaf are able to make so 
fine a showing, but all of them can attain 
some degree of excellence in some line of 
useful endeavor, and a very large propor- 
tion can learn to speak and can take their 
places in business and professional life in 
competition with men and women who 
hear. 

All of the larger residential schools have 
manual training departments, in which the 
pupils are trained for different industries: 
printing, carpentry, baking, barbering. 
farming, gardening, dairy-farming, laun- 
dering, tailoring, beauty culture, sewing, 
cooking, weaving, typewriting, and many 
other kinds of work. The graduates thus 
have means of earning their living when 
they leave school. 

When the schools for the deaf were first 
opened, many of the pupils were adult 
men and women. Children were not ad- 
mitted until they were ten years old; and 
thus many precious educational years were 
lost for them. The age of entrance has 
since been greatly lowered. Most resi- 
dential schools now accept children of six 
or even five, and private schools often 
take babies of two or three, since it has 
been learned that the sooner a deaf child’s 
instruction begins the better it will be for 
him. 

Normality for the deaf is the aim and 
end of all efforts in their behalf. The 
segregation which lack of speech entails 
on them is slowly being lessened, and 
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greater emphasis is being laid on their 
possibilities of normal achievement. The 
deaf child is not an abnormal child nor 
a subnermal child. He is a normal child 
who does not hear; and as the effects of 
his deafness are overcome, he need no 
longer be separated from his kind. 

The following books and _ pamphlets 
contain valuable and reliable information 
on the education of the deaf: 

Special Education, the Handicapped and 
the Gifted, Section on the Deaf and Hard 
of Hearing, a publication of the White 
House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection. The Century Company, New 
York, 1931. 

Reprint No. 88. Research Recommenda- 
tions of the Second Conference on Prob- 
lems of the Deaf and Hard of Hearing, 
National Research Council, Washington, 
D. C., 1929. 

The Handicapped Child. Report of the 
Committee on the Deaf and Hard of Hear- 
ing. A publication of the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protec. 
tion. The Century Company, N. Y., 1933. 

The Story of Lip Reading, by Fred De- 
Land. The Volta Bureau, Washington, 
D. C., 1931. 

Hearing of School Children as Mea- 
sured by the Audiometer and as Related 
to School Work, A Study of 710 Children 
in Washington, D. C., and 1,150 in 
Hagerstown, Md. United States Treasury 
Department, Public Health Service, 1930. 

Report of the Committee on the Hard 
of Hearing Child, by Anne C. Norris. Re- 
print No. 420. The Volta Bureau, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1932. 

The Education of Deaf and Hard of 
Hearing Children—A general survey of 
what is being done in public day schools 
for deaf and hard of hearing children. 

The following pamphlet is in course 
of preparation by the Office of Education. 
Department of the Interior, Washington, 
OD. ©. 

Teaching Problems with Exceptional 
Children—Discusses the practical prob- 
lems encountered in rural and small urban 
districts where teachers are frequently 
working without specialized supervision. 
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E are hearing much nowadays of 

the problem child, a type found 

in all save the most fortunate 
schools and found in sufficient number to 
have been deemed fit subject for study by 
child psychologists, child guidance clin- 
ics, and similar agencies. To the layman 
the clearest description of the problem 
child is the simple statement that he is 
one who does not profit by usual methods 
of training. 

Among hearing children a number of 
causes in which problems root have been 
discovered. One of the most frequently 
encountered is unwise or unfortunate 
home conditions. Often a physical diffi- 
culty is the trouble: obviously the child 
suffering from diseased tonsils, overgrown 
adenoids, anemia, undernourishment, mal- 
nutrition—from any of a large number 
of remediable physical ills—cannot in 
the nature of things respond as does the 
healthy child. Sense defects, such as poor 
vision and poor hearing, are found to be 
a prolific source of child problems and 
are being dealt with through medical at- 
tention and through special methods of 
instruction. The subtler ills besetting the 
problem child, however, are those causing 
the greatest concern to the scientific peo- 
ple engaged in studying him—peculiari- 
ties bearing such disturbing names as 
word deafness, mixed control, and so on, 
which not infrequently lead to the classi- 
fying of an intelligent child among the 
mentally subnormal. 

As we teachers and deaf 
children meet in our reading and college 
courses this problem child as he is found 
among supposedly normal children, the 
question that arises and will not be 
downed is this: Are our deaf children by 
virtue of their initial defect exempt from 


parents of 


other afflictions? If we answer in the 
negative, as we must, then what are we to 
say about our children—the 
failing children in our classes and homes? 
Is the eye condition so often induced by 


problem 


strain after measles of greater or less im- 
portance to a deaf child than to one with 
hearing? Is the lighting of a school- 
room, so gravely considered in the build- 
ing of school houses for normal children 
in progressive communities, a matter to 
be ignored or left to chance in schools 
for the deaf? 
indifference when they occur in a deaf 
child? Do wet feet affect deaf children 
differently from hearing children? Is an 
impacted tooth less formidable to the deaf 
person than to the hearing? Is the child 
who hears but cannot talk feeble minded? 
Is the one who talks but cannot write to 
be consigned to the limbo of hopeless de- 
fectives? What are we doing about these 
and countless other matters of similar im- 
port? Are we so absorbed in getting lan- 
guage, speech, and speech-reading estab- 
lished that we have no time to inform 
ourselves about the needs of exceptional 
children? 

In all the teaching profession there is 
no group that must more eagerly seek 
and more avidly devour all the informa- 
tion coming from research laboratories 


Are adenoids matters of 


than we; for we are, as a rule, the only 
people in the daily environment of these 
deaf problem children who can be ex- 
pected to search out causes of failure and 
devise special methods to meet special 
needs. The responsibility is largely upon 
us teachers, and the farther the location 
of our school from centers of learning 
the more definitely responsible we be- 
come. 

One phase of the question of the prob- 
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lem child among deaf children, the train- 
ing of the preschool child, is interestingly 
discussed in the following article by a 
mother who has traveled all along the 
way from infancy to high school with a 
deaf son. 

The Preschool Deaf Child 

Just recently I visited a class of young 
deaf children. As the teacher told me 
about the different children, she singled 
out one little boy and said, “Jack is a 
repeater.” It seemed that Jack was hav- 
ing his second year in her room. 

“Where should we lay the blame for 
this” I thought, “on Jack or on his teach- 
er?” But inquiry brought the answer, 
“Neither.” The which he 
came was responsible for his situation. 
Jack had the habit of ruling those about 
him by throwing himself into a tantrum 


home from 


on any occasion when his wishes were not 
fully met, and it had taken this unusually 
fine teacher a whole school year to teach 
him how to conduct himself and to accept 
direction in his work. And poor Jack 
may be handicapped all through his life 
just because his early training was neg- 
lected, for of all the years of a child’s 
life the first five are the most important. 

We mothers of deaf children have a 
number of special problems. For one, 
we often have difficulty in securing obe- 
dience. We feel helpless because of the 
absence of speech in the young child, yet 
we know that any baby—and babies are 
certainly without speech—soon learns that 
He finds that by crying 
he can make his mother come to him, 
carry him or rock him. Indeed, he soon 
learns that he can draw the whole family 
to his side and make himself a center of 
interest. In the same way our deaf chil- 
dren, discovering their power, often con- 
tinue using it long after babyhood has 
passed. 

The matter of discipline is complex. 
The first thing to consider is the health of 
our children. Proper habits of eating, 
sleeping, and elimination are the founda- 


A child lacking 


he has power. 


tion of mental progress. 
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in strength cannot be mentally alert and 
surely is in no condition, emotionally, for 
any punishment. In guarding his health, 
children’s diseases should be avoided if 
possible: they use up energy needed for 
the development of both body and mind. 
We should make sure, also, that there are 
no defects other than deafness. 

Another point of importance is to pro- 
vide a calm and placid atmosphere for 
the little deaf child. Let him do what he 
pleases so long as he does not hurt him- 
self or make others uncomfortable. This 
preschool period is a trying time for the 
mother as well as the child. In the ab- 
sence of hearing and speech much repeti- 
tion is necessary: the child must be shown 
over and over; he must experience cer- 
tain penalties over and over until he un- 
derstands. He must be dealt with firmly, 
yet nothing unreasonable must be de- 
manded of him. We must remember that 
a child is not a tiny adult. 

These preschool years are a period of 
most rapid adjustment; mental growth is 
more rapid than at any other period, the 
nervous system is developing and _ habits 
are being acquired which will stay with 
the child through life. Many a tantrum 
or streak of stubbornness is only the nat- 
ural reaction to situations which he can- 
not understand. But frequent tantrums or 
stubborn spells form habits, so the par- 
ent must study to correct the tendency 
through understanding firmness. A ten- 
dency to wanton mischief easily develops 
at this stage, often because the child has 
nothing interesting to do, and this ten- 
dency left uncorrected makes him a veri- 
table little pest. 

It is possible to forestall many dis- 
ciplinary difficulties by training the child 
to self discipline. By the time he is three 
he should be learning to do many things 
for himself and for others. He can learn 
to dress himself, feed himself, tie his 
shoes, pick up his clothes, and do many 
other things. Simple little duties about 
the house should be his and he should 


always be praised for successful perform- 
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ance and real effort. And he should be 
talked to always. 

Because a little deaf child lacks hear- 
ing and speech he needs even more phys- 
ical contact with the world about him 
than do hearing children. He should be 
allowed to examine things by touch as 
much as possible and taught to handle 
them carefully. There should be plenty 
of simple things at hand with which to 
keep him busy. A happy, busy child is 
growing mentally and physically and un- 
der such conditions discipline becomes 
more easy. 

There is little excuse for a mother’s not 
knowing how to rear her child in this era. 
Free bulletins on health, free clinics, P. 
T. A. and preschool child study groups, 
and many helpful library books are avail- 
able to almost everyone. It pays to learn 
how to use these early years wisely. They 
pass very quickly, and much unhappiness 
and inability to cope with conditions in 
adult life may result from their neglect 
or misuse. 

To summarize, what training should 
Jack have had before he entered school? 
He should have led a happy, wholesome 
life; learned to help himself and others; 
learned to use his sense of touch very 
fully; learned to watch his mother’s lips 
and face; learned to take direction; 
learned to get along with people, and keep 
occupied; and he should have good health 
habits established. Then when he entered 
school he would have fitted into the new 
environment without friction and the fol- 
lowing year instead of “Jack is a repeater” 
his teacher would have said, “Jack is one 
of my most alert pupils.” 

A MorHer. 


What responsibility has the school for 
the deaf for the child who hears nor- 
mally but does not talk? Here is an in- 
teresting account of a case in point. 


Joe 
Mrs. M. was a widow with a large 


family. She was of very ordinary mental 
caliber and had defective speech. Un- 
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fortunately all the numerous children in- 
herited the low mentality and acquired the 
defective speech from association. 

The youngest boy, Joe, had such poor 
speech that he was not sent to school until 
he was eight years old. In addition to de- 
fective speech Joe had an inferiority com- 
plex and was painfully shy. 

Naturally, when the children in school 
heard Joe’s attempts at speech they 
laughed at him, whereupon he refused to 
try to speak and made no effort to take 
part in the class work. The teacher pun- 
ished Joe quite severely but nothing could 
induce him to talk or try to do anything. 
For days and weeks he sat in school 
making no response and taking no part in 
the school work. 

Finally his mother stopped sending him 
to school as he only sat with eyes fixed 
on the floor and did nothing. Truant 
officers tried to get Joe to talk and go 
back to school but there was no response 
from Joe and the verdict in the case was 
that the boy was stubborn and so the 
matter was dropped. 

Two years passed by but Joe’s lips were 
still firmly closed. So at ten years of age 
he could not read or write and he had 
no speech. 

Then a welfare worker had an inspira- 
tion. Why not put Joe in the state school 
for the deaf and teach him to speak as 
deaf children are taught? So one morn- 
ing in February Joe became a pupil in our 
school. We looked the boy over, worked 
with him and decided that he was not 
stubborn but timid—painfully so—afraid 
to attempt speech, afraid of his own voice. 
So for a time we did not ask him to talk, 
but let him do commands, point to ob- 
jects, colors and so on—all of which he 
knew and could do readily. We also 
worked on writing, tongue gymnastics, 
breathing exercises, breath consonants and 
combinations. With all these exercises Joe 
would do whatever we asked but he sel- 
dom looked up, never smiled and never 
by any chance made a vocal sound. He 


(Continued on page 353) 
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Language Teaching in a School 
for the Deaf 


By Ivar M. INGVARSSON 


(Continued from the January VouttTa REvIEW) 


Earlier Opinions as to Language 
Teaching 


URING the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century, the method of 

teaching language in a school for 
the deaf was radically synthetic. In articu- 
lation work, single elements were first 
practiced, one by one, and then combined 
into syllables and words. Analogous proc- 
esses were used in lip reading and writ- 
ing. For months and years, the pupils 
were mainly occupied with such detailed 
practice of nonsense material. The ac- 
complishments in these things could, of 
course, be of no use as a means of com- 
munication, nor could this forward the 
expression of the pupil’s ideas. The first 
real language exercises, too, were planned 
upon quite formal, linguistic points of 
view, because of which these exercises 
had little, if any, connection with the 
pupil’s sphere of interest. 

This procedure in language teaching 
seems to have been a consequence of ap- 
plying the old pedagogical proposition, 
quoted by almost all ancient pedagogues, 
that the teaching must “go from the sim- 
ple to the complex,” or from the easy to 
the difficult, as it is sometimes called, a 
proposition which is, in itself, of funda- 
mental value in all kinds of teaching. The 
teacher must, indeed, make clear, in every 
special case, what is simple and what is 
complex in the language material, and try 
to connect this with the aim toward which 
he is working. But after the thorough 
discussion which, during late years, has 
been carried on about new methods of 
articulation teaching, and in consequence 
of extensive efforts to teach articulation 
by means of more complex language— 
whole words or short sentences — one 
ought to say that the articulation of 


speech sounds as a principle nowadays is 
to be rejected. The same is true of speech 
reading. As a very high percentage of 
single sounds are not visible or clearly 
distinguished by the eye, speech reading 
must rely upon the apprehension of the 
longer and more complex phrases. Lip 
reading practice material based on single 
sounds seems to be of little use. 

The synthetic method of language teach- 
ing was founded on older philosophic 
theories, which were set forth by the Ger- 
man philosophers Herder and Wilhelm 
von Humboldt in the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. In the first chapter 
of his great work, Die Sprache, Wundt 
quotes the opinion that a sentence is put 
together of originally self dependent 
words, and the word is composed of 
meaningless syllables and speech sounds. 
These ideas made for a long time the 
theoretical ground for the synthetic teach- 
ing of language in the primary grades of 
schools for the deaf, but at present they 
have only historical interest. 


New Opinions on the Teaching of 
Language and Speech 


Psychological researches during _ the 
past three decades have made important 
contributions to the questions of a child’s 
acquirement of speech and learning, and 
the establishment of association between 
speech and its psychic correlative. Wundt 
supposed that no real division of sen- 
tences into words takes place during 
speech, but that the whole phrase is re- 
leased and set into action by one volun- 
tary act, whereas in secondary language, 
writing, there is a division and grouping 
into words and word elements, since this 
is necessary for comprehension. 

According to the opinion of present 
day psychologists, the phrase and not the 
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word is the real unit of speech. All nor- 
mal language development in children 
comes from a general impression, ex- 
pressed by a sentence, a word, or a frag- 
ment of a word, and this expression al- 
ways has a meaning. The child’s learning 
of language is never a synthetical putting 
together of originally meaningless ele- 
ments of sounds or syllables. Knowledge 
of this fact is the everlasting contribution 
to the solution of this question by the 
modern psychology of language. 


The Problem in the School for the 
Deaf 


The most important problem of the 
school for the deaf is to teach the deaf to 
understand and use their mother tongue. 
This is a postulate to all other educa- 
tional work in the school. In a deaf per- 


‘son, language must be built up from the 


very ground, and the different branches 
of language—speech, lip reading, reading 
and writing—must be practiced and devel- 
oped. I shall not deal with the more 
technical side of language teaching, but 
a few important rules may be quoted, 
which are valid in all kinds of learning 
that have a physiologic-motoric character. 

1. The action which is to be learned 
must be correctly executed from the very 
beginning, and this means that the action 
must be executed in such a manner as to 
be apprehended and imitated by the pupil. 

2. The action must be repeated under 
the same conditions until it is performed 
normally. Here we must bear in mind 
the fact that the distribution of repeti- 
tions over a longer time will give a better 
practice result, according to the laws of 
learning by Jost. 

3. The attainment of proficiency in any 
kind of work must be conditioned by and 
aim toward the acquirement of useful and 
desirable knowledge; in this case, lin- 
guistic ability. It must never be mere 
mechanical drill. 

Language teaching may be divided 
into technical work on the one side and 
on the other the real acquisition of lan- 
guage. The teacher must always have an 
open mind, even in technical problems. 
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The pupil’s attainment of speech, lip read- 
ing, reading, etc., is rather a question of 
order than a problem of method after the 
first stage of articulation is passed. Bad 
habits of the teacher and of the pupil in 
the oral work may risk the school’s work 
in other respects. 

From the very beginning the teaching 
tends, as soon as possible, to bring the 
pupils into touch with language. This 
language may be created with the inten- 
tion of giving the child a means of com- 
munication. The pupil’s linguistic require- 
ment, therefore, will be the basis of selec- 
tion during the progress of the work, and 
his natural interests may serve as an im- 
portant guiding factor in the selection of 
material for language work. Only when 
the children’s interests and their need of 
speech are especially attended to will the 
language be of practical use to the chil- 
dren, particularly during the early stages 
of teaching. 

Articulation should not restrain lan- 
guage development, but should go on 
quietly and systematically. The language 
given at first must be built principally 
on reading and writing, but by the be- 
ginning of the second school year correct 
articulation will be so advanced that all 
new language material can be treated in 
class orally. When development has pro- 
gressed far enough for the pupils to read 
over their lessons themselves, they will 
have to learn by heart all the lessons pre- 
viously prepared in the class room. Only 
material which has been learned in this 
way can be said to be at their disposal. 
Memorizing, real hammering in, underlies 
all acquisition of knowledge. “Repetition 
is the mother of all learning,” the old 
pedagogic authors always said. 

Everyone with some insight into psy- 
chology who has had the opportunity of 
following a hearing child’s language de- 
velopment will be amazed by recognizing 
the amount of intense practical work 
which this little child must do before it 
is able to master the language of its en- 
vironment. This practice is going on, not 
only four or five hours a day during the 
school term, but during the whole day, 
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year by year. Alexander Graham Bell 
made an approximate calculation of the 
number of phrases exchanged in a day 
between a three year old child and its 
nurses and arrived at a result which enor- 
mously exceeds a day’s school work, even 
with the best of the older pupils. Consid- 
ering such comparisons, it is hard to 
avoid the impression that our pupils’ lin- 
guistic receptivity is in many cases due to 
an extraordinary speech hunger. 

Sometimes the objection is offered that 
children will learn faults of articulation 
when reading over their lessons them- 
selves. In reply, I will say that the more 
control of the children’s reading the bet- 
ter, but, and this is a very important fact, 
the aim of speech teaching is not only to 
teach the children some well articulated 
phrases, but to give them practice in the 
speech function until they can speak spon- 
taneously, from their hearts, all that they 
want to say. Such a security and readi- 
ness in oral language cannot be acquired 
without much practice and a fixed asso- 
ciation between speech movements and 
memory images: i. e., practice in speaking 
connected with acquirement of knowledge. 
Errors must, of course, be corrected as 
far as possible during the whole school 
period; not in special periods, but when- 
ever observed. The learning of lessons, 
however, must begin as soon as the neces- 
sary qualifications appear in the children. 

Language teaching has the purpose of 
bringing the deaf into contact with other 
members of society, and in this respect 
school work has left a good deal to wish. 
A deaf person must, if possible, be able 
to comprehend and take part in the talk 
of his intimates, and he needs to express 
his thoughts and wishes orally or written 
in a simple and correct form. Besides, he 
should be capable of utilizing the written 
language of literary style. 

The language of literature has a more 
complicated structure than spoken _lan- 
guage. One does not acquire skill in one 
of these forms by practicing the other. In 
the school for the deaf there has been, 
until lately, a tendency to practice literary 
language mainly, and to neglect spoken, 
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every day language. Spoken language is 
learned only by practicing such material 
and such forms as are characteristic of 
that medium, and literary language may 
be learned only through assiduous and 
extensive practice in reading and writing. 
Spoken language is the foundation of the 
normal growth of speech in the hearing 
child, and thus it must be in the case of 
the deaf; it must be learned first. 


The Diary, a Part of Language 
Teaching 


What, then, will be the best to begin 
with in teaching language in the first 
grade? The children’s actions and reac- 
tions, their thoughts and ideas, their hopes 
and wishes and so forth. The pupils’ 
practical experiences, their questions and 
wants, and their sorrows and_ pleasures 
must be considered the proper material 
for language building. It is in relation 
to these that we ourselves first acquired 
our mother tongues. Every day language 
naturally comes into use. Teaching of 
this kind is nowadays called “the mother 
school,” “the imitative method,” “the nat- 
ural method,” and the like. As diary les- 
sons make an integrative part of the work, 
it could as well be called “the diary 
method.” The bare name, however, is of 
little importance, and the diary lessons 
are, indeed, only one side of language 
teaching. 

Through the diary, the child gets prac- 
tice in the actual use of speech expres- 
sions. The language thus learned not only 
has a value to the child as a means of 
communication, but it is also emotionally 
a part of the child’s inner self. The diary 
lessons may rationally commence in the 
first school year, when the pupils have ac- 
quired sufficient skill in writing—gener- 
ally a few weeks after their admission to 
the school. Mentally defective children 
may perhaps require longer. The best way 
to progress in writing is to let the chil- 
dren commence to write whole words or 
sentences. The teacher makes suitable 
texts on a card and covers the card with 
transparent typewriting paper. After a few 
days, the children can copy these texts 
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very well, and soon they have learned to 
write without this help. In such a man- 
ner, the child gains command of technical 
skill in writing much more rapidly and 
more safely than through the fatiguing 
and uninteresting mode of writing single 
letters or letter elements. 

As soon as the children can write sufh- 
ciently well, the teacher makes annota- 
tions on the blackboard about such things 
and happenings as touch upon the indi- 
vidual child or the whole class. He writes, 
in short sentences, their common experi- 
ences —and the children always have 
something to talk about when they find 
that the teacher shows an interest in their 
news—what they have to tell in gesture 
or action. Thus their real experiences are 
fixed in language form. 

At the same time, the children may 
practice lip reading. They may learn to 
act in response to the spoken forms of 
their names, names of their class mates, 
short commands and other short sen- 
tences; and this speech material, too, must 
be written and read and later learned by 
heart. All of this work deals with mate- 
rial that lies within the pupil’s sphere of 
interest, and is in this respect analogous 
to the hearing child’s speech learning. 
The first language of the normal child is 
a product of the child’s own activity and 
its response to its environment. Through 
the continuous repetition of similar lan- 
guage constructions, linguistic forms be- 
come crystalized, and serve as models for 
new language production at a later stage 
of development. These forms are by no 
means the result of any conscious act of 
logical grouping, but are learned series 
of actions, involving corresponding inner- 
vations of kinaesthetic-motoric character. 
These motoric series, called in literature 
“inner speech,” “la parole interieur,” 
“das innere Sprechen,” etc., seem to be 
the real foundation of spoken language. 
This inner speech is a product of the in- 
herited structure of the nervous system 
and the action of linguistic practice, a 
practice which, in a deaf child, must be 
given a higher grade of voluntary action 
and consciousness than in a hearing one. 
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The Diary Material 


Everything that children of a certain 
age find interesting and want to talk about 
may be taken up for speech practice. It 
is their world, and not the teacher’s, 
which may be transformed into living 
language. The teacher gives the correct 
forms to this mind-stuff, but he may not 
try to force upon the pupils material that 
does not correspond to their stage of de- 
velopment or which cannot be joined 
easily to their imaginary world. This 
point of view is correlative to Herbart’s 
idea of apperception and the Herbartian 
school’s schemes for object lessons. Of 
course, it may be possible to force upon 
the children language material which does 
not correspond to their natural interests 
or their intellectual development, but a 
language formed of such material is of 
no practical use as a means of communi- 
cation, nor can it be a vehicle to express 
their inner thoughts. The child’s ideas, 
actions and reactions make the primary 
language material, to which language ex- 
pressions must be added. 

As the pupils grow up, their experience 
will be richer and more manifold, and 
their sphere of interest will widen. Then 
corresponding knowledge should be drawn 
into the work of teaching. Linguistic rep- 
resentation must develop and _ increase, 
but it may not pass over into the depart- 
ment of literary language. It must stick 
to the style of spoken language all the 
time. 

The difficulties of diary teaching are 
mainly these: that all the material the 
children offer cannot be properly treated. 
The teacher must make selection. Some- 
thing new may be added at every lesson, 
but other things, learned on _ previous 
days, should be handled again. Only in 
this way can the language material be 
treated from different points of view. Only 
by sufficient repetition will the language 
forms be thoroughly learned and ready 
for practical use. The diary must com- 
prise simple, every day language. During 
the first school years this, too, may be 
further simplified. The language of the 
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diary lessons will make the pupils’ stand- 
ard of language and speech. Beginning 
with simple sentences, it will pass on, 
little by little, to natural talk. 


The Length of a Lesson 


The pupil should learn the prepared 
material by heart, and for this reason 
the lesson should not be longer than is 
convenient for this purpose. In the first 
years at school only a few sentences of 
new material can be prepared each day, 
but later this material may be increased 
to comprise extensive language 
forms. 


more 


When writing down the diary lesson, 
the teacher must try to arrange it in a 
logical form. Things and events which 
have a real connection may be placed to- 
gether, and this grouping must be marked 
by sentences in the texts. From that, the 
children will soon have practice in ar- 
ranging their thoughts and distinguishing 
between principal ideas and supplemen- 
tary ones. 


The Manner of Proceeding 


The day’s lessons may suitably be used 
for the diary work. In the morning, the 
experiences of the preceding day are 
fresh, and the children always have some- 
thing to talk about. They are eager to 
tell what is on their minds. Later in the 
day, many of these impressions have been 
forced back into the subconsciousness, if 
they have not totally faded out. The 
teacher’s task is to lead them to select 
their material and bring it into suitable 
order. Then she writes it on the black- 
board. The pupils may read the written 
phrases in chorus. One or another has, 
perhaps, something to add, or a correc- 
tion to make. The lesson continues until 
the pupils’ supply of material is exhausted 
or until the piece has reached suitable 
length. When it is finished, the children 
may read the piece through once or twice, 
the teacher making sure that all of them 
have grasped the meaning. 


For chorus reading, the discipline in 
the class must be good. The teacher must 
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have the class in hand as a bandmaster 
his orchestra; otherwise chorus reading is 
of very little use. This problem, indeed, 
is principally a question of order. 

The text having been read, the children 
will have to write it down in their diary 
books. During the writing, the teacher 
can let the pupils in turn re-read the text, 
with particular attention to good articu- 
lation, rhythm, and phrasing. Little by 
little, the speed of reading will be in- 
creased. 

When the text is written, the teacher 
must go over it and correct it. Then the 
children will learn it by heart. This is 
not the least important part of language 
work, although many of the enthusiastic 
champions of imitative methods in schools 
for the deaf have overlooked it. Experi- 
mental pedagogy has, indeed, strongly em- 
phasized the importance of sufficient prac- 
tice in memorizing, and any kingsway 
outside this department of learning does 
not exist. A study of pedagogic history, 
too, shows that school work always has 
given a certain result when memorizing 
has been respected, no matter how awk- 
ward the methods used. We may not draw 
the conclusion, therefore, that memorizing 
will be of little use, even if more reason- 
able methods of teaching are applied. 

The diary-piece remains on the _black- 
board till the next day, when the children 
may read it over once more. The sen- 
tences are then corrected to the proper 
tenses, according to the shifting of time 
Very soon the children themselves want 
to make these corrections. This being 
done, an oral or written examination of 
the text is made. 

Every diary lesson begins with the day’s 
name, date and year, and in this way the 
pupils soon become acquainted with meth- 
ods of writing time, and the relations be- 
tween time and space are given concrete 
language expression. A certain situation 
is associated to a corresponding phrase, 
and adverbs, conjunctions, and other ex- 
pressions are learned according to their 
significance and their fixed places in the 
sentence. 

(Continued on page 352) 
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What Is a Deaf-mute? 


By Grace A. McCLELLAN 


Foreworp: Schools for the deaf are often called upon to answer the question above. In 
spite of the fact that the term “deaf-mute” has almost entirely passed into oblivion among 
educators, the public will doubtless continue to use it—at any rate as long as methods of 
communication remain conspicuous. Miss McClellan has offered this brief answer to the question 
as a help to those who need a ready reference to suggest to inquirers.—EpiTor. 


HE deaf, especially those who have 

never heard, do not use their organs 

of speech. This is not because of 
any physical defect, but is a result of their 
deafness. No idea of sound or speech has 
ever been communicated to their minds. 

A deaf-mute—to use the term literally— 
is one who has no hearing and no power 
of speech. But it is unfair to include all 
those who are deaf in the classification 
“deaf-mutes” or “deaf and dumb,” as there 
are several classes to whom these names 
do not apply. 

When the instruction of the deaf was 
first begun, all of them were treated and 
spoken of as “deaf-mutes,’ but deafness 
and muteness are entirely different. One 
may be deaf and not mute, or mute and not 
deaf. Muteness may be a result of deaf- 
ness or of some other cause, such as the 
impairment of the speech organs or of 
their corresponding brain centers, for ex- 
ample. Therefore, the class usually called 
“deaf-mutes” should always be spoken of 
as “the deaf.” 

Many of our schools were formerly 
known as institutions for deaf-mutes, or in- 
stitutions for the deaf and dumb, but these 
titles have, in most cases, been removed. 
This fact alone will surely aid our deaf 
friends, as a class, to attain more self re- 
liance and self esteem. 

Deafness is a great hindrance in the ac- 


quisition of articulate speech, but the mute- 


ness which of necessity accompanies deaf- 
ness is not in itself a mental or physical 
disorder. The deaf are speechless for lack 
of teaching and not for lack of capacity 
to learn and use speech. 


While studying the physical character- 
istics of the deaf in our schools, we should 
bear in mind that they are ordinary chil- 
dren lacking only the sense of hearing. 
The deaf, as a class, show no physical in- 
feriority when compared with hearing chil- 
dren. It has often been said that they are 
less sensitive to pain, and sometimes one is 
inclined to agree with this statement. At 
any rate, many of them do bear pain with 
remarkable fortitude. To “be brave” on 
the occasion of a visit to the dentist or doc- 
tor seems to be a mark of distinction, and 
the fear which makes up a large part of a 
child’s pain seems to be lacking in the case 
of the deaf child because of the confidence 
he has in those who care for him. 


The heavy breathing and other peculiar 
noises made by the deaf are, in the major- 
ity of cases, due to the lack of hearing and 
are not caused by a physical defect. 

Sight, with deaf children, takes in large 
measure the place of hearing. The eye be- 
comes quick and sharp because, as with 
other things, use produces greater ability. 

The deaf may be divided into two 
classes: the congenitally deaf and the ad- 
ventitiously deaf. The congenitally deaf 
are those who entered this world without 
the sense of hearing. The adventitiously 
deaf are those who have had hearing but 
have lost it by disease or accident, frequent- 
ly after speech has been acquired. To these 
classes we might add a third, the semi-deaf 
—those who have enough hearing to aid 
in the acquisition of speech and language 
and in the modification of the voice so that 
it more nearly resembles the normal. 
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Le % a wees 7 Re: = 
SINGLE DISC GOLDEN TONE MODEL 


Offers an exceptional opportunity to buy a 
Golden Tone Acousticon at the lowest 
price in 27 years. 


A 30% trade-in will be allowed on your 
old electrical hearing aid . . . any make 
. any model. 


A single-disc Golden Tone Acousticon with 
30% trade-in allowance is only $31.50 
(10c a day on monthly payment basis). 


A double-disc Golden Tone Acousticon 


with 30% trade-in allowance is only 


$43.40 (less than 14c per day). 


The Golden Tone model is the finest Acous- 
ticon ever made. Call for free demonstra- 
tion at any Audition Room or Authorized 
Consultant. 


ACOUSTICON 


Dept. VR, 580 5th Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Language Teaching 
(Continued from page 350) 


The Extension of Diary Work 


In a B-class—a class of median gifted 
children-—I_ have treated the following 
number of diary pieces. 


First two years at school, 160 pieces 


Third year " 160 “ 
Fourth year ” * ee * 
Fifth year 7 * 
Sixth year sg “ 


Seventh year “ “100 * 

Eighth year 7 . = 

This makes about 1,000 such _ pieces 
during a school period of eight years— 
not an unimportant quantity, considering 
that this language really is a living one. 
It may perhaps almost cover the amount 
of active language that the average literate 
but not well educated person possesses. 





New Commissioner of Education 
Dr. George Frederick Zook, President 


of the University of Akron, has been ap- 
pointed United States Commissioner of 
Education, to succeed Dr. William John 
Cooper, who retired May 26 to accept 
the appointment of Professor of Educa- 
tion at George Washington University. Dr. 
Zook, who was for some years instructor 
in European History at Cornell, served 
as Chief of the Division of Higher Edu- 
cation, U. S. Bureau of Education, from 
1920 to 1925. 
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Home and School 
(Continued from page 345) 

yould not even nod or shake his head for 
yes and no. 
Of course we talked to him as we did 
to the other children, we praised him for 
anything we could and were careful never 
scold or suggest punishment when we 
sot no vocal response. 

At Easter one of the teachers showed 
Joe a very pretty Easter egg and asked 
him if he wanted it. For the first time Joe 
nodded his head to indicate that he did 
want it. She told him that he 
whisper “yes” in her ear, which he im- 
mediately did and he got the egg! 

After that Joe began to nod or shake 
his head for yes and no, and with coax- 
ing would whisper a few words in our 
ears. 

June came—school closed, and Joe went 
hoe—whispering a little, but using no 
vice. In September Joe returned, still 
whispering a little, but in the course of a 
few weeks he began using voice. It was 
weak at first, but gradually became 
stronger. Since then he has talked in a 
lw tone and pronounces his words quite 
well. He never uses two words if one will 
do. He recites verses at the piano as the 
other children do and responds when 
called on in class, but he seldom volun- 
teers anything. 

Joe is a big, well grown boy. He will 
never be a star pupil, but at least he now 
has speech. He can read and write and 
will plod through several grades. It 
ems best to keep him here in our school 
as probably if he went back to public 
school the children would tease him for 
bing a big boy in a low grade and 
probably he would stop trying and lose 
his speech again. 
—ELIZABETH 


must 


DANIEL. 


Our Book Review 
SALLY AND Bitty IN WINTER 
SALLY AND BILLY IN SPRING 
Majorie Hardy. 
The Wheeler Publishing Co., Chicago. 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and Girls. 
The Oral Method is employed and imperfect 
hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted to the 
Lower School at four years or younger when 
space permits. The Upper School prepares 
students for High School Work. Manual 
Training is provided for both boys and girls. 
The pupils are grouped according to age, in 
three carefully supervised homes. There is a 
new central school building, a well-equipped 
gymnasium, and ground for out-of-door sports. 


Principal, BESSIE N. LEONARD 
Director of Normal Department: 
LUCIE M. LEWIN, A.B. 
ee 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Three charts of 12 stories 
______ $10.00 


Series I. 
each, with manual... 


Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual. $17.00 

Series III. Myths____________ $10.00 

Series I, II and IJJ__..-_ $35.00 
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Fits Snugly and 
Comfortably in the Ear 
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CALL FOR FREE TEST OR WRITE 
FOR OUR NEW BOOKLET, “V-R.” 


Gem Ear Phone Co., Inc. 


47 West 34th St., New York, N. Y. 
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REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. The 
school is in the suburbs of the city of Wash- 
ington, which offers many educational ad- 
vantages. Address 


ANNA C. REINHARDT, President 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 
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To those already familiar with the 
“Sally and Billy books” these two add. 
tional supplementary primers need no 
recommendation. The natural situations 
the simple, clear language, the seasonal 
theme, and the effective illustrations all 
make them valuable to teachers of young 
deaf children either for class readers or 
for added attraction to the reading table 





Books for the Volta Bureau Library 


Mr. W. E. Taylor, former principal 
of the Montana School, who died March 
first, left a number of handsomely bound 
volumes of professional magazines to the 
Volta Bureau library. The legacy is much 
appreciated, and it is earnestly hoped that 
others will remember the Volta Bureau 
in their wills. 





An Hour with Suzanne Lavaud 
(Continued from page 333) 
am timid; she means that I fear pain. | 
weep when I hurt myself. I will not be 
timid any more because that is not good. 
I wish to be brave. Mama is courageous 
and brave—it is the same thing. 

“A timid little boy (Un petit garcon 

douillet) 

“A timid little girl (Une petite fille 

douillette ) 

“A brave little boy (Un petit garcon 

courageux ) 

“A brave little girl (Une petite fille 

courageuse } 

This is the only time that one finds in 
the copy book journal a lesson in gram 
matical form; it has its usefulness since 
circumstances have led up to it. 

Miss Lavaud has told us that she has 
only a very moderate liking for gram 
eer 

Discontinued on July 8 of the same 
year, the journal is opened again March 
4, 1915. Suzanne declares: “Now I am 
large. I am eleven and a half. I must 
be reasonable in order to please papa 
and mama and grandmother, whom | 
love so much.” This pledge taken, she 
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adds: “I will write in this journal, so 
long discontinued, the occupations of my 
day.” 

In reality, the journal ends with these 
yords. It was never resumed. On the 
next to the last page is a short dictation 
of six lines entitled “The Mad Dog.” Here 
occurs a single mistake: the little girl, 
writing of the dog’s foaming jaws, had 
said “la gueule plaine de bave’’ instead 
of “de pleine.” There follows a problem 
of which both the statement and the solu- 
tion contain Miss Lavaud has 
told us that at this period arithmetic was 
not her forte. 


errors. 


We have given enough extracts of the 
young doctor’s copy book journal to con- 
vey an exact idea of it. The sentences, 
even those of the beginning, are far from 
simple. It required a very intelligent and 
alert child like little Suzanne to under- 
sand them. Compared with these, the 
sentences that I give my second year pu- 
pils, often much older than Miss Lavaud, 
are much less complex. That should not 
be surprising. We are dealing with an 
exceptionally intelligent child, industrious 
and anxious to learn, well endowed from 
every point of view. She was in a par- 
ticularly favorable environment, since her 
parents were both teachers of great abil- 
ity. Finally, the little girl received an 
education adapted with extraordinary ex- 
actness to her capacity and her ability to 
work. Furthermore, the method of de- 
mutization applied to her—we use the 
word in its largest sense—was the same 
as that which at the present time seems 
to be the best, the most suitable to repair 
the damage caused by deafness. . . 

If in public instruction we can scarcely 
approach the splendid resulis obtained 
with Miss Lavaud, it is none the less cer- 
tain that teachers of deaf mutes should 
follow in the fullest measure possible the 
toad along which Madame Lavaud has 
been permitted to lead her deaf daughter 
to reach the degree of achievement she 
manifests at this time. 
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AMPLIVOX PRESENTS 


— THE NEW — 


INDIVIDUAL 
TEACHING SET 





POWERFUL AND CLEAR 
WITH ADJUSTABLE TONE COMPENSATOR 


Ideal for continuing speech training throughout 
the summer vacation. 


Operates on any standard 110 volt lighting cir- 
cuit DC or AC-25, 50 or 60 cycles and can be 
adapted for 32 or 6 volts for rural use. 


PRICE COMPLETE $95 


AMPLIVOX SOUND LABORATORIES 


STATE COLLEGE, PA. 





SOME OPINIONS OF THE 
ORAL METHOD 


Expressed by 
Graduates of the Oral Method 


Price 25 Cents 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35TH STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 








HEARING AND THE 
SCHOOL CHILD 


By 
Waldman, Wade and Aretz 
PRICE, $2.10 POSTPAID 
Order from 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Teaching Sets 


Priced in accordance 
with present conditions 


A28AT—for 6 pupils $375 
PTCA-3—for 12 pupils $690 
DO-3—for 12 pupils $1,440 


OVER FIFTY SCHOOLS USE 
THE RADIOEAR—WRITE FOR DETAILS 


E. A. MYERS & SONS 
306 Beverly Road, Mt. Lebanon 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

















Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
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SMALL CLASSES 

PRACTICE CLASSES 
NITCHIE NORMAL COURSB 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


Normal Graduate of the Nitchie School for the 
Hard of Hearing 


1012 Auditorium Building CHICAGO, ILL. 














THE MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF 
LIP-READING 


1216 Fidelity Building Baltimore, Md. 
MISS AVONDALE N. GORDON, Principal 
Nineteenth Year, 1932-33 


Normal Training Courses Given to Qualified 
Applicants 





Summer Course in Lip Reading 
Cap a l’Aigle, Province of Quebec, Canada 


A French Canadian village near Murray Bay, over- 
looking the St. Lawrence. Reached by rail or 
steamship 
MARGARET J. WORCESTER 
1509 SHERBROOKE ST. W., MONTREAL, CAN. 








Children love the Riddles and Games in 
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Selected by A. H. Damon 


A Summer Diversion for Teachers 
of Speech—and Others 
Taken from The Tatler, No. 254, 
Thursday, Nov. 23, 1710 


There are no books which I more de 
light in than in travels, especially those 
that describe remote countries, and give 
the writer an opportunity of showing his 
parts without incurring any danger of 
being examined or contradicted. Among 
all the authors of this kind, our renowned 
countryman, Sir John Mandeville, has dis. 
tinguished himself, by the copiousness of 
his invention and greatness of his genius. 
The second to Sir John I take to have 
been Ferdinand Mendez Pinto, a person 
of infinite adventure and unbounded 
imagination. One reads the voyages of 
these two great Wits with as much aston- 
ishment as the travels of Ulysses in Ho- 
mer or of the Red Cross Knight in Spenser. 

I have got into my hands by great 
chance several manuscripts of these two 
eminent authors, which are filled with 
greater wonders than any of those that 
have been communicated to the publick: 
and indeed, were they not so well at- 
tested, would appear altogether improb- 
able. I am apt to think the ingenious 
authors did not publish them with the 
rest of their works lest they should pass 
for fictions and fables; a caution not un 
necessary when the reputation of their 
veracity was not yet established in the 
world. But as this reason now has no 
further weight, I shall make the publick 
a present of these curious pieces at such 
times as I shall find myself unprovided 
with other subjects. 


The present paper I intend to fill with 
an extract of Sir John’s journal. 

The relation, put into modern language, 
is as follows: 
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We are separated by a storm in the 
latitude of 73, insomuch that only the 
ship which I was in, with a Dutch and a 
French vessel, got safe into a creek of 
Nova Zembla. We landed in order to 
refit our vessels and store ourselves with 
provisions. The crew of each vessel made 
themselves a cabbin of turf and wood, at 
some distance from each other, to fence 
themselves against the inclemencies of the 
weather which was severe beyond imagi- 
nation. We soon observed that in talking 
to one another we lost several of our 
words, and could not hear one another at 
above two yards distance, and that too 
when we sat very near the fire. After 
much perplexity, I found that our words 
froze in the air before they could reach 
the ears of the persons to whom they 
were spoken. I was soon confirmed in 
this conjecture when, upon the increase 
of the cold, the whole company grew 
dumb, or rather deaf; for every man was 
sensible, as we afterwards found, that he 
spoke as well as ever; but the sounds no 
sooner took air than they were condensed 
and lost. It was now a miserable spec- 
tale to see us nodding and gaping at 
one another, every man talking and no 
man heard. One might observe a seaman, 
that could hail a ship at a league’s dis- 
tance, beckoning with his hands and 
straining his lungs and tearing his throat, 
but all in vain. 

Nec Vox, Nec Verba Sequuntur 

We continued here three weeks in this 
dismal plight. At length, upon a turn 
of the wind, the air about us began to 
thw. Our cabbin was immediately filled 
with a dry clattering sound, which I af- 
terwards found to be the crackling of the 
consonants that broke above our heads, 
and were often mixed with a gentle hiss- 
ing which I imputed to the letter S that 
occurs so frequently in the English 
tongue. I soon after felt a breeze of 
whispers rushing by my ear; for those 
being of a soft and gentle substance im- 
mediately liquified in the warm wind that 
blew across our cabbin. These were soon 
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YOU CAN NOW ENJOY 
THE BENEFITS OF THE 





Many persons with impaired hearing need no 
longer be deprived of use of the telephone. Bell 
Telephone Amplifiers enable most of them to 
use this modern service as readily and satis- 
factorily as those with normal hearing. A small 
dial regulates the volume of sound to your par- 
ticular requirements. Thus the convenience, 
sense of safety, and pleasure that a telephone 
brings are now yours to enjoy. Consult the 
Business Office of your local Bell Telephone 
Company for a free trial demonstration. 














Lip Reading for the Deafened Adult 


By Cora Elsie and Rose Kinzie 
With a Foreword by His Grace the Duke of 
Montrose. 

“The most comprehensive book on the subject 
thus far available.’—Hygeia (American Medi- 
cal Association). 

Many persons are finding the book of great 
value in home work. An entire chapter is de- 
voted to instructions for such use. 

Price $4.00 Postpaid 
Order from 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 





GODFREY-KNIGHT ADVANCED 
SENTENCES 


For Lip Reading Practice 


BY MINNIE R. G. KNIGHT 


Price $2.60 postpaid 


Order from the Volta Bureau 
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LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 





OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN 


BOOKS I and II 
by Edith M. Buell 


Book I contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the first, second, third, and fourth years. 


Book II contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the fifth and sixth years. 


Price per copy $2.50, including postage 


Send orders to EDITH M. BUELL 


904 Lexington Avenue New York City 





THE CONVERSATIONAL READER 
BY KATE AND SOPHIA ALCORN 


A Method of Developing Silent Reading and 
the Conversational Habit in the Primary Grades 


Price, 60 cents. Postage extra. 
Order from the Authors 
STANFORD, KENTUCKY 





STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 


(Second Edition) 
By EDITH FITZGERALD 
Of interest to teachers and 
mothers of deaf children 
THE McCLURE CO., Inc. Staunton, Va. 
Price $3.15, postpaid 





BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 
By LOUISE UPHAM 


Principal of Cresheim Hall, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Beginner’s Book __ $1.00 
The Question Book—For Second Year Classes___$1.00 
Language Drill Stories—For Third Year Classes_$1.00 
What People Do—Short Lessons on Occupations_$1.00 
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followed by syllables and short word 
and at length by entire sentences thy 
melted sooner or later, as they were mor 
or less congealed; so that we now hear 
everything she ‘hell howe spoken during 
the whole three weeks that we had beg 
silent, if I may use that expression. 

It was now very early in the morning, 
and yet to my surprise I heard somebody 
say, Sir John, it is midnight and time fo 
the ship’s crew to go to bed. This | 
knew to be the pilot’s voice and upo 
recollecting myself I concluded that he 
had spoken these words to me some days 
before, though I could not hear them be 
fore the present thaw. My reader will 
easily imagine how the whole crew wa 
amazed to hear every man talking and se 
no man opening his mouth. In the mids 
of this great surprise we were all in, we 
heard a volley of oaths and curses, las 
ing for a long while, and uttered ins 
very hoarse voice, which I knew belongei 
to the boatswain who was a very choler 
ick fellow and had taken his opportunity 
of cursing and swearing at me when le 
thought I could not hear him; for I have 
several times given him the strappado o 
that account as | did not fail to repeal 
it for these his pious Soliloquies when! 
got him on shipboard. 

When this confusion of voices wa 
pretty well over, tho I was afraid to o 
fer at speaking, as fearing I should nd 
be heard, I proposed a visit to the Dutch 
cabbin, which lay about a mile furthe 
up into the country. My crew were & 
tremely rejoiced to find that they hal 
again recovered their hearing, though 
every man uttered his voice with the sam 
apprehensions that I had done! 

Et Timide Verba Intermissa Retentat 

At about half a mile’s distance frot 
our cabbin we heard the groanings of! 
bear which at first startled us; but up® 
enquiry we were informed by some @ 
our company that he was dead and no 
lay in salt, having been killed upon the 
very spot about a fortnight before, in t 
time of the frost. Not far from the salt 
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place we were likewise entertained with 
some posthumous snarls and barkings of 
a fox. 

We were at length arrived at the little 
Dutch settlement, and upon entering the 
room found it filled with sighs that smelt 
of brandy and several other unsavory 
sounds that were altogether inarticulate. 
We were stunned with these confused 
noises, but did not hear a single word till 
about half an hour after; which I ascribed 
to the harsh and obdurate sounds of that 
language, which wanted more time than 
ours to melt and become audible. 

After having here met with a_ very 
hearty welcome, we went to the French 
cabbin, who, to make amends for their 
three weeks silence, were talking and dis- 
puting with greater rapidity and confu- 
sion than I ever heard in an assembly 
even of that nation. Their language, as 
I found, upon the first giving of the 
weather, fell asunder and dissolved. I 
was here convinced of an error into 
which I had before fallen; for I fancied 
that for the freezing of the sound it was 
necessary for it to be wrapped up and, 
as it were, preserved in breath; but I 
found my mistake when I| heard the sound 
of a kit playing a minuet over our heads. 
I asked the occasion of it; upon which 
one of the company told me that it would 
play there above a week longer if the 
thaw continued: for, says he, finding our- 
selves bereft of speech, we prevailed upon 
one of our company, who had this musi- 
cal instrument about him, to play to us 
from morning to night; all which time 
we employed in dancing, in order to dis- 
sipate our chagrin—tuer le temps. 

Here Sir John gives very good philo- 
sophical reasons why the kit could be 
heard during the frost; but as they are 
something prolix, I pass them over in 
silence, and shall only observe that the 
honorable author seems by his quotations 
to have been well versed in the ancient 
poets, which perhaps raised his fancy 
above the ordinary pitch of historians, 
and very much contributed to the embel- 
lishment of his writings. 
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THE SPEECH-READERS GUILD 
OF BOSTON, INC. 


339 Commonwealth Avenue 
BOSTON, MASS. 


A House devoted to the 
needs of the hard of hear- 
ing; social, educational activ- 
ities and field service. Ap- 
pointments may be made for 
consultations; hearing tests 
by 3A or 4A Audiometers; 
trial of hearing instruments. Bed rooms for 
students and visitors. Office hours 9-5, Satur- 
days 9-1, Sundays and Holidays excepted. 

VISITORS WELCOME 








THE SAN FRANCISCO LEAGUE 
FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


1212 Market Street, Room 304 


A Community Center for the Deafened 
Lip Reading Classes, Demonstration of Hear- 
ing Aids—Recreation and other activities. 


May We Offer You Our Western 
Hospitality! 





WASHINGTON LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Incorporated 
1116 Vermont Avenue, N. W. 


Practice Classes Every Monday, 8 P. M. 
Visitors Welcome 





ALL UNDER ONE ROOF 


Foreign and Domestic makes of HEARING AIDS, in- 
cluding battery and no-battery types, and also the 
newest BONE CONDUCTION SONOTONE. Thirty 
years of specialized service to the deafened. Without 
obligation, write or call on 


D. FARBER, Consultant 


ASSOCIATED HEARING AIDS CO. 
59 E. Madison Street CHICAGO, ILL. 








ENGLISH VISIBLE SPEECH 
IN TWELVE LESSONS 


By ALEXANDER MELVILLE BELL 
(Fourth Edition) 
Revised and Edited by Caroline A. Yale 
Order from the Volta Bureau 
Price, $1.00 











The Volta Review 





MIAMI SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 


Specializing in Teaching Speech to the Totally Deaf from Three Years of Age by the Novel 
Method of Dr. Max Meyer, through Strictly Phonetic Shorthand 


Ideal Climate—No Smoke—Endless Sunshine—Same Temperature All Seasons—Outdoor _ 
Life—Best Medical Service—Pure Air—Open 52 Weeks of the Year—Moderate Cost—En. | 
trance Any Day—Educational Supervision by Dr. Max Meyer—Residential Supervision by a 


Committee of the Southern Florida League 


RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL 


DAY SCHOOL 


Address: The Southern League for the Hard of Hearing 
Headquarters: University of Miami, Coral Gables, Florida 





DO YOU KNOW THIS 
VOLTA BUREAU PUBLICATION? 


The Story of Lip Reading 
BY FRED DELAND 


Revised and completed by 
HARRIET ANDREWS MONTAGUE 


An authoritative and entertaining 
history of this art. 


PRICE, $2.75 PLUS POSTAGE 





Those in the Dark Silence 


The Deaf-Blind in North America 
A Record of Today 


By Corinne RocHELEAU AND Repecca Mack 
Price, $2.00 plus postage 
Published and Distributed by the 
VOLTA BUREAU 

1537 35TH STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A Book that Every Teacher of the Deaf | 
Should Own 


YEARS OF BUILDING 


Memoirs of a Pioneer in a Special Field 
of Education 


BY CAROLINE A. YALE 
Price, $3.60 postpaid 


ORDER FROM THE VOLTA BUREAU | 





DOUBLE BLOSSOMS 
An Anthology of Poems Written in 
Honor of Helen Keller 
COMPILED BY EDNA PORTER 
Price, $2.00 postpaid 
ORDER FROM THE VOLTA BUREAU 











THE NEWER METHOD IN SPEECH 
READING FOR THE HARD OF 
HEARING CHILD 
BY 
OLIVE WHILDIN AND AGATHA SCALLY 
PRICE $3.00 
THE VOLTA BUREAU, 
1537 35th STREET, 


REVISED EDITION 


“Lip Reading, Principles and Practice”| 
by 
E. B. NITCHIE 


Revised in 1930 by Mrs. Elizabeth Helm 
Nitchie 
Price $2.50 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 





WANT COLUMN 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for ont) 

insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. ' 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with 

Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Bureau, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





EXPERIENCED teacher, holding Association Stané 
ard Certificate, wants position for 1933-34. Addrestii 
F. M., Volta Bureau. } 








